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For the Companion. 


AN OCULAR DEMON- 
STRATION. 

Grandma sat on the side porch, 
in clean cap and kerchief, fanning 
herself with a turkey-wing. It was 
one of those sudden warm days of 
June, which, coming after a late 
spring, prove nearly intolerable. It 
was Friday afternoon, and she was 
expecting Tom every moment. 

Tom attended Mr. Dancey’s 
boarding-school for boys, where he 
was being fitted for Harvard. He 
lived on a New England farm, five 
miles from the school. Grandma 
watched the lane by which he was 
to come, for Tom was the light of 
her eyes; he was so like his mother, 
—her own dead Elizabeth. 

jut the boy came across the 
fields this afternoon,—a shorter 
way,—and dashed around the cor- 
ner of the house and had grandma 
in his arms before she thought of 
his being in sight. 

“Why, my child!” she said, smil- 
ing and excited; ‘how do you do?” 

Tom threw his hat on one chair 
and himself on another, and wiped 
the moisture from his forehead. 

“Hot, hotter, hottest, hottentot, 
hottentoter, hottentotest, hottentot- 
issimo, hottentotissimus, hot as an 
oven, hot as two ovens, hot as four 
ovens, hot as seven ovens!”’ 

This is what Tom rattled out fast 
as you would count. It had a very 
queer sound to grandma’s ears, 
which were somewhat hard of hear- 
ing. 

“Where’s Fan?’’ he asked, immediately. 
“She’s walked over to Janet Brainard’s. 
expected to be back in time to welcome you,” | 
said grandma; “but when girls get together, | 
they never know when to say good-by. Wasn't 
you saying something about Hottentots and 
ovens?” she added, turning her ear to receive 

his answer. 

“Oh!” said Tom, “‘that’sa string of nonsense | 
I picked up in reading one day, and laid it up in 
the storehouse of memory, as Prof. Dancey | 
would say.” 

“T'll be bound you did!”? said grandma, “TI! 
warrant you learn such things much faster than 
you ever learn your school-books.” 

“Or than Bruno learns his lesson,”’ Tom added. 
“Here, Bruno! here!’’ he called; and then he 
whistled, 

Bruno left off chasing the chickens and came 
running to his master; then there were such 
demonstrations as are possible only between boy 
and dog. After a while, Tom conducted Bruno 
around the house to the front door and into the 
parlor. Then he closed the door and blinds, as 
though on murder intent. 

Then he took a great armful of the books and 
bric-a-brac from the centre-table, and dumped 
tiem in a disorderly pile on the sofa. The 
pretty basket which overhung the table he 
hitched up out of the way, thus clearing anarena 
for Bruno’s drill. 

Then he began whistling and snapping his 
fingers to the dog, patting, ordering, threatening, 
a to induce him to leap over the centre- 
table. 


But soon some one was heard calling, ‘Tom! 
Tom!” 





Then the door opened, and Fanny’s pretty 
figure stood on the sill. 

“Why, Tom,” she said, “what are you doing?” 

“T'm training Bruno,” he answered. 

“Training him for what?—the circus?’ Fanny 
asked, 

“His training is general rather than special,” 


| | destiny may call him. 








said Tom, in a grand way, quoting from Prof. 
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Dancey. 


being,—to fit him for any sphere in life to which | 
Ahem! 
| discipline, that when his chance in life comes, 


“I design to secure the symmetrical | prompter, “Bruno’s dead. 
She | development of all his faculties,—of the whole | —dead!”’ 


his muscular develop- 










“He’s going to die,” 
Tom continued, sniff- 
ing and pretending to 





weep, “Bruno will 
die.”’ 
Then the death- 


struggle began. 
“There,” said the 
Poor Bruno’s dead, 


At these words the actor stretched himself | 


I aim at such a! out, closed his eyes, and lay rigid and motionless | 
| till Tom said, in a startling voice, ‘Bruno, be 


no matter in what direction it may lie, he will be | alive!”’ 


| found ready to take it.” 


As by magic the dog bounded up, over three 


“Well, I don’t see why he mightn’t just as | feet from the floor, the livest dog Fan had ever 


| 


well take his jumping discipline over the ash- | 


barrel as over the parlor table,” 
with some pettishness. 

‘He might,’ Tom admitted; 
leap is not the only exercise that this room 
affords him. I desire to develop his combative- 
ness by showing him that other dog in the glass 
there.” 

‘And to develop his lungs, I suppose,”’ Fanny 
suggested; for the dog at this moment began to 
utter deep growls and barks, as he discovered 
his image in the mirror. 

Tom collared him to prevent a rush at the 
mirror-dog, and turned his face from the glass. 

Fanny, after watching the progress of the drill 
for some time, said,— 

“Well, I can’t see what you can find so inter- 
esting in that dog. I never saw him perform 
any feat of genius. He does seem to have a 
talent for wagging, however.” 

“Why, he’s the cleverest dog unsung!” Tom 
said, warmly. “I’ve taught him another trick 
this week. Just see here. He’s the Booth of 
dogs!”’ 

Tom often took Bruno to school with him and 
paid his board, for the sake of training him. 

“Now look here,’ said Tom, continuing to 
show off Bruno’s acquirements. 

“Ts Bruno sick? Poor Bruno’s sick.” 

Tom’s tone was full of sympathy, and he gen- 
tly stroked the dog’s back. The actor immedi- 
ately took his cue. He was expected to play 
sick, so he began to groan in great distress. 

“Poor Bruno! sick Bruno! Bruno must lie 
down. Lie down, poor fellow.” 

Down the dog got, in a feeble way, groaning 


said Fanny, | 


“but the table-} 


| 





and moaning, 


seen, 

“He’s pretty smart,” said Fanny, who had 
| been interested in the acting. 

“Pretty smart!’? said Tom, with resentment. 
“He’s a born genius. He knows more than any 
girl of his age in the county.” 

“Grandma’s calling you, Tom,” Fanny said. 

“Here, grandma,’ Tom answered, hastening 
out without a second’s delay. The boy hada 
fine way of obeying immediately, especially 
grandma’s voice. Her lightest word seemed to 
him imperative. 

Fanny, left with Bruno, undertook to get him 
out of the room. She was really afraid of the 
great creature. She didn’t like to stay in there 
with him, and still less did she relish the idea of 
leaving him in the parlor to depredate, as she 
expressed it,—to run riot over her pretty things. 
She called to him; she whistled to him, in that 
queer, awkward way which girls have of whis- 
tling. 

At the sounds Bruno threw up his head, 
turned his ears forward and wagged his tail, but 
made no offer to leave the parlor. Discovering 
that she hadn’t a bone or morsel of any kind to 
offer, he began to stalk about the room, smelling 
and sniffing. 

She ventured up to him and patted his head 
to conciliate him; but he looked at her as though 
he considered her an impertinence. Then he 
discovered his image in the glass, and set up a 
dreadful barking that made Fanny tremble. In 
great alarm lest he might charge the mirror, she 
seized his collar as she had seen Tom do, and 
tried to face him about. 

But Bruno pulled vigorously, and she was 
brought to her knees, Then he demonstrated 


ment by dragging her on 
with intent to attack his 
image. 

She got herarm around 
the piano-leg, and still 
holding to the collar, 
screamed, Bruno barked. 
She pulled back; he 
pulled forward. Sudden- 
ly the happy thought of 
diverting him occurred to 
her. 

“Bruno’s sick,” she 
said, in a voice of emo- 
tion; ‘‘poor Bruno’s sick. Bruno’s 
sick.” 

At the magical words the dog 
began, as with Tom, to groan as 
though in slow torture. Fanny 
was delighted with her success, aud 
continued, — 

“Lie down, Bruno; poor sick fellow, lie down, 
down; and down the creature went as limp as 
a fainting woman. 

“Bruno will die. Bruno’s dying; poor Bruno’s 
dying.”’ 

The dog stretched out, gave one long, dreary, 
heart-breaking moan, and as Fanny gave the 
last cue, “Poor Bruno’s dead!’’ the breathing 
seemed to stop, so perfect was the acting. 

“Now,” thought Fanny, “if I could only keep 
him dead till Tom comes to take him out the 
room!”’ 

She determined not to speak the revivifying 
words, What were the words, indeed? she 
asked herself. Were they ‘‘Wake, Bruno’’? or 
“Live again’’? or “Come to life’’? 

She could not determine definitely. She was 
like Cassim in the story of the ‘‘Forty Thieves,”’ 
when he was imploring the magic door with, 
“Open, barley!’’ and open every other kind of 
grain instead of the right one, sesame. How 
| long would Bruno lie there if Tom should not 
come back? But he did come back just at this 
point of her mental soliloquy. 

“Y’ve murdered him,” said Fan, laughing. 
“What is it you say when you want to resutrect 
him? Is it ‘Live again'?”’ 

No,” said Tom; ‘“‘it’s ‘Be alive!”’ 

At the words Bruno bounded in a way that 
made Fanny scream. 

“Now take him out,’”’ she said. ‘Grandma 
requires me to keep the parlor tidy, and yet you 
take it for a gymnasium for this beast. I wish 
he’d get lost somewhere. Grandma just Jets you 
do anything since you’ve begun to fit for col- 
lege.”’ 

Fanny was following Tom and Bruno out of 
the parlor as she said this, 

“Never mind,” said Tom; ‘‘you’ll be sorry for 
all this when I’m gone and buried—in my 
books.” 

By this time Tom was seated in the sitting- 
room with a gun across his knee, and was ma- 
nipulating the lock, ramrod, etc. 

‘See how delighted Bruno is,’’ said Tom, as 
the dog steod at his knee, wagging his great tail 
in a most remarkable manner. ‘It’s because 
I’ve got this gun. He recognizes it; he smells 
it; he knows it means a hunt. It brings visions 
of hares, and coons, and foxes; it appeals to his 
imagination,—and to memories of the past. He 
snuffs the chase from afar.” 

Fanny burst out laughing at Tom’s sounding 
language. 

“T tell you it’s so,”’ he said, warming. 
don’t know how to appreciate dogs. You've got 
to have a talent for dogs to understand them. 
You told me that the reason I don’t go into 
ecstasy over that lank baby of Mrs. Ingersoll’s 
is because I haven’t the maternal instinct. Well, 
you don’t like dogs because you haven't any 
canine instinct.” 

“T like a poodle, if it’s washed and combed 
every day,” said Fanny, 








“You 
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“Pshaw! a poodle is a toy-dog. Compared 
with such a noble animal as Bruno, it is whata 
doll would be compared with Mrs. Ingersoll’s 
sweet baby.” 

“Well, | wish you would point that gun in 
some other direction,’ said Fanny, who had 
been shifting about until she had oceupied every 
seat in the room in her endeavor to escape the 
gun's threatening muzzle, 

“I told you that the gun isn’t loaded,” said 
Tom, 

“But it may be loaded,’’ Fan argued. 

“But it isn’t; I remember distinetly of firing 
it off.” 

“But some of the load might have been left in 
it,’’ Fanny persisted. 





Tom Jaughed and called her an absurdity, ex- 
plaining that such a thing was impossible. 

“Well, no matter,” 
that muzzle, or 
away from me, 
at me again!” 


said Fanny; ‘you keep 
whatever that hole is, turned 
There, the hole’s looking right 
and to escape it, Fanny now 
went over a chair behind Tom, 

“What a coward you are!’’ said the brother. 
‘Cm going to shoot you dead with an empty 
gun.”’ 

With this he stood up, wheeled upon her, and 
put the gun to her head, his finger on the trigger. 

“Murder! murder! murder!”” shrieked Fanny, 
dropping on her knees and putting her apron up 
over her face and head. Her cry brought grand- 
mt to the scene, 

“Tom! Tom! what are you about?” grandma 
cried. 


Tom burst out laughing. “It's nothing, 
grandma, Fan's afraid Pil kill her with an 


empty gun.” 

“Thomas,” said grandma, very sternly, con- 
sidering she was addressing Tom, “put that gun 
down, It’s not a thing to play a joke with.” 

“Anything to satisfy you, grandma,’’ said 
Tom, lowering the gun, but sorely tempted to 
pull the trigger first. ‘But I hate to see Fan 
such a coward; so foolish! I do believe if I 
should point a ramrod at her head, she’d scream 
and run. What's the sense of her being fright- 
ened if | know the gun's not loaded?’”’ 

“But you don’t know it.” 

“Lam sure of it, grandma,” 

“No, you are not,” said grandma, “It is not 
probable that it is loaded, but it is possible.” 

Tom was nettled. He didn’t want to contra- 
In 
his desire to demonstrate that he was, he put 
the muzzle to his mouth and was about to pull 
the trigger. 


dict grandma, but he was sure he was right. 


“Thomas!” said grandma, with great severity. 
Tom, flushing, lifted his head. “Here, Bru- 
no!"’ hesaid; adding, mentally, “I'll show them 
I'm right.’* 
Ile stepped to the door as the dog came up, 
and placed the gun against the shaggy neck. 
“Bruno, be dead!"’ he said, 
Before his intention 
pulled the trigger. 


was apprehended, he 
There was a stunning re- 
port, a puff of smoke, a low moan, and poor 
Bruno lay there just at the door,—dead! 

For 2 moment the three stood speechless with 
awe at thought of the greater tragedy so nar- 
rowly escaped, and then all moved in the hope 
of relieving the dog, 

Tom took out his handkerchief, and with tears 
dropping on the noble head, tried to staunch the 
blood, 


“There's no use, 


said grandma, as she bent 
over him; “he is dead.”’ 

Then Tom got up, and without looking at the 
On Bruno's kennel in 
the back yard he sat down, and there Fanny 
found him when she went to call him to tea. 
She saw that he had been crying. 


others, went out alone. 


Ile took her hand with uncommon tenderness, 
and walked to the house with it clasped in his, 
almost happy, in spite of the dead Bruno, in 
thinking how much worse it might have been. 

They passed in by the door where Bruno yet 
lay. 


oR, 
iT 


alive, Bruno!” said Tom, with a flicker- 
ing smile, which was piteous to see, 

“I'd be willing, Fan, to say that over and over 
ten thousand times, if at last he'd answer by 


that grand leap of his. Dear, noble old fellow!” 


+o 


“KISSING 
Faster Sunday 
“Kissing Day.” 


DAY’? IN RUSSIA. 

is called by the Russians, 
It is the principal holiday and 
festival in Russia, and one of its peculiar fea- 
tures is the universal practice of kissing, which 
takes place among relatives, friends and ac- 
quaintances, and between 
servants, 


even masters and 

The example is set in the Imperial Palace it- 
self. On Easter Sunday, between the hours of 
one and three in the afternoon, the Czar takes 
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go through the ordeal of kissing a large number 
of dignitaries and officials. Among those who 
receive this salute from the Imperial lips are the 
palace Chaplains, the Councillors of State, the | 
Senators, the Generals, the Admirals, and the 
officers of the Imperial Guard. To each of these 
the Czar gives two kisses, one on each cheek. 

In ordinary Russian society, it is the custom 
to present an egg to a friend the first time he or 
she is encountered after twelve o’clock on Easter 
night. The one who gives the egg exclaims, 
“Christ is risen!’’ to which the other replies, 
‘Is He risen indeed?’ whereupon they give each 
other three kisses. 

Of course timid lovers avail themselves of this 
occasion to present eggs to their sweethearts, 
and so win the right toa salute. The eggs thus 
presented are painted and gilded in fanciful de- 
signs and various colors; sometimes the eggs 
are made of sugar, or marble, or wood, and the 
rich often have them made of gold, while egg- 
shaped travelling-bags, table ornaments and 
candy-boxes are customary gifts of the Easter 
season. 

— 
THE LILAC LEAVES. 
The lilac leaves put forth anew 
The spring-time’s early pledges, 
The young gr s its greenest hue 
Beneath the * broad ledges. 
The birds flock back to Northern bowers, 
And fill the air with singing— 
The harbingers of early flowers 
On sunny hill-sides springing. 





Afar upon the breezy hills 
The soft blue mist is sleeping; 

And lo! the unfettered, glancing rills 
To melody are leaping. 

The bland, pure air of spring, replete 
With many a sound of gladness, 

brings back a yearning deep and sweet, 
ut most akin to sadness. 


> 





For the Companion. 


SALLY GIBSON’S SPUNK. 
A Boarding-School Story. 
In Eraur Cuaprrers.—Cnar, IV. 
By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 

Sally had to cross the orchard, for the old 
apple-tree was around ghe seminary corner at 
the back. As she came into the avenue, she 
saw Miss Willcroft go from it into the house by 
the side piazza door, and at the same moment 
the clock gave the single stroke. It must be 
half-past six. She was too late. The bell must 
be just going to ring. 

But the bell did not ring. It was five minutes 
too late itself that night. A very breathless lit- 
tle person ran into the housekeeper’s room, and 
Miss Willcroft passed on into her own, 

There was a basket of jumbles that night for 
the “‘little girls’ elbow,” as a right-angled addi- 
tion to the upper end of the long table was 
called. Miss Ladd glanced at Miss Willcroft as 
the dishes were passed. 

“There was some mistake about the cookies,”’ 
she said. ‘“‘Seott had not quite so many as 
usnal,”” 

Miss Willcroft smiled and bent her head. 

“There have about several 
things, T think,’’ she said, with a significance. 

Miss Ladd had not broken Sally Gibson's 
counsel, any more than Sally had confessed for 
any but herself. She was a lady of broad faith, 
who believed in the first thing for a forgiver to 
do being to begin to help the forgiven out of 
trouble. She got that command and its com- 
fort out of her New Testament and the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

There was plenty of cake forall. Sally thought 
one of the mistakes had been about the counting 
of the cookies; for even of them there would have 
been certainly one apiece. Every girl tranquilly 
took her share except herself. Neither at that 
tea nor for ten more did she appropriate her 
part. The orderly ones may have guessed that 
she was in penance for something not trans- 
pired. The disorderly ones thought they knew 
all about it. 

There were three persons who really under- 
stood, and they without exchange of word or 
notice. Even Miss Ladd did not know that it 
had been Miss Willcroft herself who stopped the 
bell just as Hannah was ringing it, and made 
the tea five minutes late. And the “making 
up” was a wholly voluntary atonement on Sally's 
part. Sally did one other little justice while she 
was about it. She counted her strawberries, 
and found the fifteen to be nine and twenty. 
She took pains to tell Crack Ackworth so. 

It was a pity the good set was beginning to 
give her over to the reprobates, for the repro- 
bates were beginning not to know exactly what 
to do with her. 

Two nights after, as the bell rang for evening 
study, Sally was hurrying from the seminary 
with a lexicon she had forgotten to bring before, 
and Miss Willeroft met her in the avenue. She 
stopped her in the shadow of the linden trees. 


been mistakes 


| come?’ 


upon her shoulder, ‘will you tell me what your 
grandmother’s spunk was?” 

It all flashed upon Sally in an instant. Miss 
Willcroft had come through the seminary while 
she had crossed the orchard. She had been in 
her own little gallery room that almost over- 
looked the apple-tree. She had heard—perhaps 
seen—how much of it? 

It was comfortable to have a grandmother to 
lean back upon. She felt very small, just then, 

in herself. Butshe picked herself up, as it were, 
by Madam Sally Punchard's dignity, as a cipher 
in the unit place may borrow one from a ten, 
when it finds itself subtracted from. 

“It was in the Revolution, ma’am,” she said, 
‘‘when the Shays men came, and Col. Punch- 
ard—my grandfather—was away in the army; 
and they wanted money, and his letters and pa- 
pers for the news, for they were spies, too. And 
my grandmother,” she went on more rapidly, 
warming with her subject, and half-forgetting 
what had brought it up, “and Palmyra, the 
maid, met them at the door, looking so grand 
and cool that the Shays captain took off his cap. 

“They had both made np their minds what to 
do if such a thing happened, only they had 
made them up different ways. 

“Palmyra stepped back to the door of the 
empty sitting-room, and began to ask ‘Mr. Jim’ 
if he was there. 

“What is that for, Palmyra?’ my grand- 
mother said, 

“I'm looking for the cunnel’s orderiy, 
ma’am,’ says she. ‘Don’t you think he’d best 
step and let the cunnel know there’s company 
“*Palmyra,’ says my grandmother, ‘a lie 
won't save us, but the Lord may.’ 

*‘And then she told the Shays men that the 
things were there, and there was nobody to hin- 
der, but he’d have to look for them. 

“He said he shouldn’t look long without ask- 
ing her; he’d give her just half an hour to think 
about it, while his men got something to eat, 
and picked up what was laying round, and then 
he meant to be off. 

“And my grandmother didn’t say another 
word, but walked away into a little end room, 
and carried a light in with her, and sat down 
and read her Bible. And the light was a sign 
to a neighbor's house, half a mile off; and they 
had their sign, and before the robbers had got 
all they wanted, ten men on horseback rode 
into the yard, and more were coming; and the 
Shays men were all taken,—that’s all.” 

“Thank you. I think that you will find your 
grandmother's spunk a very good corrective for 
what school-girls are apt to mistake for spunk. 
Perhaps you have not begun quite right here in 
all things, Sally!” 

She dismissed her without ever a word about 
anything more, and nothing more was ever 
heard of it. She said to herself,—the wise lady, 
— “The girl has a better reprover than I could 
be; and a better leaven for the rest than expo- 
sures and punishments. There’s enough grand- 
mother in her to set her right, and to work wider 
in the end, if the gills without grandmothers 
don’t get, meanwhile, where I shall be forced to 
interfere.” 

The most unfortunate result of the whole oc- 
currence was that Sally got her name by it. 
The “girls without grandmothers” found it good 
policy to admire—as if they could appreciate— 
the real nobleness into which her mettle had 
blazed; to drop, also, the ‘“Madam Punchard’’ 
reminder, which stirred too high a loyalty for 
their regular convenience; they were really 
grateful, too, for her staunch bearing of the 
whole blame, and of what they believed the im- 
posed penalty. They began to call her “Spunk,” 
and “Spunkie,’”’ without the “Grandmother,”’ 
and Sally felt bound to live up to it. 

Anything that called for clear daring, with- 
out essential unfaithfulness or meanness, they 
knew they could at any time put her up to; and 
at most times she did not wait for putting up. 
But when they had a real scheme of their own 
to further, they often had to get her share of the 
work done through some withholding or pre- 
tence. 

Thus Sally was involved in several matters, 
the whole extent of which was never confided to 
her, and concerning which a quiet vigilance was 
being kept by the authorities of the school. 

The summer deepened; the long hot evenings 
and nights came. Studies were given up after 
eight o'clock, and the girls were allowed as much 
wholesome liberty as they could take without 
exceeding into unwholesomeness. 

Once in a while, one or two were permitted to 
“take tea out,’’—at Dr. Archer's, or Judge Lew- 
is's, or at Madam Willeroft’s cottage. Miss 
Willeroft herself would sometimes invite a pupil 
to accompany her to her mother’s on an informal 











his place in the palace chapel, where he has to 


“My dear,” she said, kindly, laying her hand 








These were great privileges, and the accepting 


of invitations to good houses “in the town” 
could not always be withheld from the girls who 


would encroach upon their opportunity, 

Commencement came on at Anmouth, a half- 
day’s trip up the river; and several students who 
had sisters, or cousins, or acquaintance in the 
school at Oakhaven, and were often in town, 
would be there now for the vacation, either at 
their homes, or visiting the residents. 

John Archer, whose sister Fanny was a day 
scholar at Miss Willcroft’s, and Gorham Lewis, 
who was cousin to the Archers, were to have 
for guests Dick Southernwood, and Harry Ack- 
worth, brother and cousin respectively to Cora 
and Nell. 

Miss Willeroft had a ticklish tiller to hold, in 
those days, to steer faithfully, impartially, 
wisely, her boat and its sprightful company 
among the stumps and shallows, and against the 
risky currents. 

Endless were the devices and combinations 
made by certain of these insiders and outsiders 
to meet frequently together. The claims of re- 
lationship were unanswerable; but these rela- 
tionships were so easily and large-heartedly ex- 
changed! 

Every year there was more or less of this. 
Rules and conditions were imposed and evaded. 
Hours were exceeded, even to the incurring of 
penalties of denials to succeeding pleasures. 

It had been more than suspected that surrepti- 
tious excursions were planned and made, and 
that much intercourse not to be approved or 
allowed for school-girls in their terni-time, away 
from home, and in the mixed association of 
numbers, had gone on, in spite of the most so- 
licitous watchfulness that could be maintained 
without being suspicious and suggestive. 

Miss Willcroft entered, this year, with some- 
what more than usual apprehension, what she 
called, to herself, the meteoric field of her an- 
nual orbit. 

It was at about this time, and upon the arri- 
val of a new pupil, that she had judged it well 
to make some changes in rooms and room-mates, 
which were not quite comprehended, in their pol- 
icy, by the school at large. 

Sally Gibson was removed from the room she 
had shared with Ellen Southernwood, and put 
in what the girls knew as “‘the cherry-tree bed- 
room,” a little single-bedded apartment in the 
far corner of the wing, which had been carefully 
closed since oceupied a year before by Miss 
Praid, the teacher of English Literature, who 
had been succeeded by Miss Porter, a resident 
of Oakhaven, 

Cora Ackworth was placed with Nell,—an ar- 
rangement they had been ‘dying for for ages,” 
when they had not been “dying’’ separately for 
permission to occupy the “‘cherry-tree room.” 

Perhaps it was easier to keep her eye upon the 
two together, in some ways; perhaps, also, Miss 
Willeroft recognized something of the principle 
enunciated by the old lady who approved a cet- 
tain desperate sort of marriage between two 
persons undesirable for anybody to warry,— 
that “it was better than to spoil two families.” 

As to Sally, Cora and Nell were quite wild 
over her unaccountable good luck, and reckoned 
securely upon sharing its advantages. The 
cherry-tree was a perfect Jack’s Beanstalk of 
opportunity. Its stout gnarled limbs grated 
their boughs against the very clapboards and 
window-sill, when a wind blew; and down be- 
low, the rugged trunk leaned close to the low 
roof of the very shed through which Sally had 
found her way to the Debatable Land and the 
placer of ginger cookies. Besides, the room 
was on the further side of the wing stairway, 
and opened at its very head. 

“You don’t know your chances!’’ Crack had 
said to Sally, the day the latter was moving in 
her boxes. 

Miss Willcroft had quietly stepped in before- 
hand. 

“My dear,”’ she said to Sally, ‘I have to ask 
a promise of you. Iam sure you will enjoy this 
room, and I give you every liberty in and about 
it consistent with the established rules. But I 
know you will be quick enough to discover its 
availabilities for ‘fun,’ and I ask you, plainly, 
to say that you will never climb—either up oF 
down, or let any one else do so—that cherry 
tree! It is an extraordinary request to make of 
a young lady, but I make it; and-you promise?” 

Sally looked out into the cherry-tree, giving 
it full consideration. 

“f mayn’t sit there in the branches and 
study?” 

“No.” Another pause. 

*‘Suppose the house catches fire?’ she asked, 
gravely, as one who must take in all continge0- 
cies. 

“f do not ask you to re-enact Casabianca,” 





visit. 


Miss Willeroft answered, as gravely. “I will 
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take your word of honor for the keeping of the 
spirit of my request, and trust you for any se- 
yere and uncalculated emergency.”’ 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Sally; and from 
that moment, as Miss Willcroft knew she would, 
felt herself bound. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 
A SURPRISE-PARTY. 
By Christine Chaplin. 

Mrs. Whiston was sleeping softly, and Mr. Whiston 
was sleeping loudly, That didn’t disturb him, for 
he was deaf; it didn’t disturb her, for she was very 
tired. 

The servants in the attic were asleep, and all was 
peaceful and calm, It was about one o’clock, 

Suddenly Mrs. Whiston started. In the moon- 
light she saw two men stepping softly about the 
room. She did not scream. She would not whisper 
to her husband, or rather he couldn’t hear if she did. 
The burglars saw that she was awake. One of them 
came up to the bed. 

“If you wake him up,” he said, holding a pistol in 
his hand, “if you wake him up, I'll make short 
work with you and with him, too. 
money?” 

“Oh, don’t touch me!”’ said the poor lady, “and I 
will tell you where my money is; my husband never 
keeps money in the house,” 

“Where’s your silver?”’ 

“It is locked up, and I'll give you the key. Oh, 
please,”’ said little Mrs. Whiston, “please leave me 
my mother’s spoons! They have L. P. on them. 
She is dead, and you would not surely take her 
spoons! You had a mother once.” 

“If Lhad, she didn’t leave me no spoons, 
she had,” said the man, grimly. 

“Oh, remember your mother, and how she loved 
you when you were little and good! What have I 
done to you to make you threaten to take my life?” 

The poor lady clasped her hands; the tears rolled 
down her cheeks. She prayed aloud that the Lord 
would have mercy on this poor man’s soul, and lead 
him to a better life. The man seemed touched, 

“You tell me where your money is, and don’t 
wake that man, and I'll clear out and won’t hurt 


” 


Where’s your 


I wish’t 


ou. 

“Well,” said Mrs, Whiston, “in the third bureau 
drawer, in the right-hand corner [what luck for the 
burglar that it wasn’t in the upper drawer], you will 
find a little silk-and-bead purse with seventy-five 
dollars in it in bills.” 

A good-by to the seventy-five dollar gray wrap 
with the hood and flossy silk tassels flashed through 
Mrs. Whiston’s mind; but her life was more than 
herraiment. One of the men fumbled in the drawer. 

“Swear,” said the other, “that all your money is 
in that purse.” 

“I give you my solemn word,—I speak the truth, 
—seventy-five dollars is all I have.”’ 

“Here it is,’ said the man. 

“Mis’ Whiston,” cried Abigail Marston’s strong 
voice over the stairs, “‘“Mis’ Whiston, be you sick? 
Be you a-callin’ me?” 

h, what music that voice was! 

The men took no time to ask for the key to the 
silver closet. They knew from the voice that Abi- 
gail was none of the fainting kind of lady, and they 
fled downstairs and slammed the door, feeling that 
seventy-five dollars well repaid them. 

At the sound of the flying feet, Abigail ran down 
afterthem. She looked about the house and saw 
that everything was locked, and then she came into 
Mrs. Whiston’s room. The poor lady was almost 
fainting, Abigail lighted the gas, fall blaze. Mr. 
Whiston, aroused from pleasant dreams, opened his 
eyes, feeling that day had burst rather suddenly 
upon the world, and was surprised to find the seam- 
stress standing by the bedside in a nightgown and 
ruffled nightcap, flapping a wet towel in Mrs. Whis- 
ton’s face, 

“What is it?” asked Mr. Whiston. 

“Yes, what is it?” said Abigail, with a sneer; 
“that’s just what men are good for. Weak women 
Suppose ’em to be good watch-dogs, to say the least, 
and here they go a-sleepin’ and lettin’ their wives 
Wrestle with highway robbers and pickpockets, and 
sleep and sleep, as if that must be done, come what 
will.” 

Mrs. Whiston, reviving from her faint, proceeded 
to tell the story, 

“O James,” she concluded, “there is a soft spot in 
every rough soul. I spoke of his mother to him, 
and I prayed aloud for him.” 

“And gave him my watch, I suppose,” said her 
husband, 

“No, Ididn't. I forgot you had a watch, or that 
Thadone. I gave him my money. He made me 
Swear, with a pistol at my head, that I had given 
him all I had.’ 

Mrs. Whiston looked from Abigail, who was bath- 
ing her head, to her husband, and from her husband 
to Abigail, for a moment. 

“What have I done?” she cried. “Yesterday 
when Aunt Jennings was here, with little Mamie, 
the child had the toothache, and to amuse her I 
gave her a tiny little bottle of paregoric, and—and 
—yes, [took my money ont of the little bead purse, 
and filled it with cotton-wool for her, and the rob- 
ber has gone off with nothing but that, and the 
Seventy-five dollars are in my handkerchief-box’’ — 





Abigail laughed to herself after she had gone back 


> bed, to hear Mr. Whiston shaking the doors and | 
Windows, | 


“That’s dreadful brave,” she said. “I'd like to | 


know who it was run after them robbers, a man or 
awomau! Men’s dreadful brave, aint they?” 

The family used to laugh at Mrs. Whiston, and 
say she was sorry the burglars didn’t get the money. 
Mr. Whiston said they would think her a most con- 
summate liar and hypocrite,—and so I suppose they 
did,—but I have no doubt they thought she was a 
very brave, shrewd woman, 

Mr. Whiston had bars put across the basement 
doors. So I suppose the next visit the burglars pay 
will be through a window. 


++ 


WHAT DOES IT MATTER? 


It matters little where I was born, 
Ov if my parents were rich or poor; 
Whether they shrank at the cold world’s scorn, 
Or walked in the pride of wealth secure; 
But whether I live an honest man, 
And hold my integrity firm in my clutch, 
I tell you, my brother, plain as I can, 
dt matters much! 


It matters little where be my grave, 

If on the land or in the sea, 
By purling brook, or ’neath stormy wave, 

It matters little or naught to me; 
But whether the angel of death comes down 

And marks my brow with a loving touch, 
As the one who shall wear the victor’s crown, 

Jt matters much! ANON. 
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For the Companion. 
HUNTING A TIGER WITH COWS. 


The prominent qualities of character in tigers are 
cruelty and cunning; but, strange as it may seem to 
one who is not acquainted with the habits of the 
animal, each tiger has a special character. 

The villagers in India, whose herds and lives are 
constantly in danger from the savage beast, know 
that each one has some peculiarities of tempera- 
ment, 

Such a one, they will say, is daring and rash; an- 
other is so cunning that no artifice can deceive him. 
One is savage and morose, but another is compara- 
tively mild and harmless. 

Some tigers destroy much cattle, but never touch 
aman. In fact, but a small percentage of tigers are 
man-eaters, otherwise many villages would be de- 
populated, But when a tiger has once tasted human 
flesh, he seems to acquire such an appetite for it as 
to prefer it to all other food, 

An Englishman, from whose “Tale of Indian 
Adventure” we have learned these facts, tells an in- 
cident which exhibits the sagacity of a native hunt- 
er in outwitting a cunning tiger who had long been 
the terror of several villages. 

An English officer, encamped with his troop in the 
district, was anxious to rid the neighborhood of 
their terrible foe; but the tiger was so cunning that 
all lures had failed to entrap him. He would come 
up and walk around the bait, and then walk off. 

“Well, Sheykha, what do you propose?” asked 
the officer of the best hunter in the district, whose 
aid he had sought. 

“If the sahib will listen to his slave’s advice,” re- 
plied the old hunter, “he will try a shikaree’s way 
of killing tigers. For a few rupees the herdsmen 
will take their cattle into the tiger’s haunts, and 
then if he is hungry and takes one, the sahib may 
get a shot.” 

The officer had as his guest a young English sports- 
man, whom he wished to put in the way of killing a 
tiger. So, turning to his friend, he said,— 

“T cannot go with you, but you go with Sheykha, 
and let him carry out his proposal. A herd of cows 
—not buffaloes—they spoil sport, for they fight the 
tiger and often drive him off—will be driven through 
the jungle until the tiger seizes one. The rest will 
bolt, and while he is struggling with his victim, you 
may creep up to within easy shooting distance and 
kill him.” 

Late in the afternoon the tyro in tiger-hunting set 
off, piloted by old Sheykha, to a small village. The 
head men were assembled for a palaver, and it was 
proposed to them to drive a herd of cattle up the 
glen of the jungle in which the tiger lived. 

When it was made clear that the full value of the 
cow killed would be paid, and a present given to the 
herdsman besides, half the village rushed to collect 
the herd and drive it up the glen, 

After they had entered the glen, the cattle were 
allowed to spread and graze about. The young 
Englishman and Sheykha rested under the shade of 
a tree, 

“We must not hurry,” said the cunning old hunt- 
er, “but take time and saunter about as on ordinary 
occasions; otherwise the tiger will suspect some- 
thing. Allah knows he may be watching us now! 
But even if he is not here, the lowing of the cows 
and the sound of their wooden clappers will attract 
him. When the herd move higher up we will fol- 
low.” 

Whiie waiting under the tree, the old man told 
several anecdotes of hunting tigers, but his eye 
wandered around, and his ear caught every rustle 
in the bushes. 

“Sahib!’’ he suddenly said, stopping in the midst 
of a story, “be ready !—hush!” 

His ear had caught the angry chirrup of a small 
bird. The cattle were quietly grazing, and the youn 
Englishman wondered what could have attract 
the old man’s notice. 

“Yes,” said Sheykha, listening and nodding his 
head, “it is, I think. Allah knows it may be a 
snake, or a mungoose, but something is disturbing 
that bird. It is the tiger, I think.” 

The Englishman rose to his feet. He looked up 
and dewn, but nothing disturbed the stillness save 
the clapper-clapper of the wooden clappers hang- 
ing from the cattle’s necks. He was disappointed, 
and doubted if old Sheykha was right,—when, sud- 





denly, a little distance up the glen, a yellow mass !' 
dashed out of the thicket on the neck of a white 
heifer, and bore it to the ground. - | 
“Bagh! bagh!” (tiger) shouted the herdsmen, as | 
the cattle dashed wildly down the glen. 
“Now, sahib, keep yon big bush between you and | 
the tiger, and run up,” whispered Sheykha. | 


Mr. McRae, where the neighbors, within the circle of 
live or six miles, had assembled to witness the an- 
nual rodeo, or spring branding. 

Some ten vradozen persons besides the herders 
had gathered there. While waiting for the irons to 
become sufficiently hot, we noticed a man on horse- 
back, far off on the prairie. He was urging his 


Running in a crouching position, they got behind | horse towards us at the animal’s utmost speed. We 
the bush. Separating the branches, the Englishman | watched him with no little curiosity. As he ap- 
looked through. The poor heifer was kicking vig- | proached, we recognized Mr. McRae. He was with- 


orously as it lay on its side, pressed down under the 
weight of the tiger, whose fangs were buried in its 
throat. 

Seckoning to his companion, the old hunter ran, 
crouching, to another big bush much nearer to 
the struggling animals. The Englishman looked 
through, and started at the sight, so near did the 
tiger appear. 

He raised his rifle, but the cautious old hunter 
quietly laid a hand upon the Englishman’s arm, and 
shaking his head, drummed with his fingers upon 
his heart. Touching the muzzle of the rifle, he 
tremulously shook them in the air, thus signifying 
in pantomime—they were too near to speak—that 
the young man’s nerves were not steady enough for 
a shot. 

The Englishman, obeying the more experienced 
hunter, lowered his rifle and waited, 

At last the tiger, shifting his position, stretched 
himself on the top, and exposed the most vital part 
of his body. 

Sheykha, turning to the young man, patted his 
heart, thus inquiring if he was steady in nerve, 
The Englishman nodded, 

Pointing to the tiger, the old hunter placed his 
hand on his side, just under the arm, asa hint where 
to aim. 

The young hunter levelled his rifle with steadiness 
and fired, With an angry roar the tiger sprang 
from his victim, turned round and round, snapping 
at his side in a rage. 

The Englishman glowed with excitement, and 
would have fired again, but Sheykha, pressing a 
firm hand on his arm, restrained him. 

The tiger was badly hit, for the blood flowed from 
his mouth. He stopped turning round, and seemed 
undecided where to spring. The Sheykha removed 
his hand from the young man’s arm, who, taking a 
steady aim, fired again. 

As the rifle flashed, the tiger sprang towards the 
bush and fell flat on the ground, with all four paws 
spread out. He was shot through the spine. 

There he lay, unable to rise, his hind legs being 
paralyzed, He roared horribly, bit through and 
through one of his paws, and tore up the turf with 
his claws. 


The Englishman again fired; the ball entered just | us,—and, with a yell, we recognized the horse of a 


behind the ear, and with a groan the tiger breathed 
his last. The elephant was called up, and the dead 
tiger laid across the pad on his back, to be carried 
to the camp. 
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For the Companion. 


CAPTURED BY THE COMANCHES. 

Robert McRae was a Scotchman, who came to 
Texas, bringing with him two children, a son of 
thirteen, and a daughter of eleven, the sole surviv- 
ors of a once numerous family. 

Alec, as the boy was called, was a bright, pleas- 
ant lad, obedient, thoughtful and kind, while Mollie 
was one of the most winsome, pleasing little girls 
that ever claimed a father’s love. 

After spending some months in San Antonio, Mr. 
McRae purchased a tract of land upon the Medina 
River, upon which he established a stock ranch, 
and, after building him a suitable house, moved out 
to it, accompanied by an old negro woman, who 
acted as cook for himself and herders, 

In the meantime the children, who remained in 
San Antonio, had made many friends, some of 
whom, when the time came for Alec to accompany 
his father to the ranch, endeavored to dissuade him 
him from going. 

The boy, however, who was now fourteen, could 
not resist the fascinations of the pony and rifle 
which his father had brought for him, or the pros- 
pect of an ount-door life in the glorious climate of 
South-western Texas; while little Mollie declared 
that it was not only her pleasure, but her duty, to 
accompany her father and brother. 

Mr. McRae would have left Mollie behind; but 
she refused to be separated from her brother with 
so much persistency that her father at last consent- 
ed to her accompanying them, After a weary jour- 
ney of many days, they reached their new home in 
safety, and Mollie soon became the pet of the 
neighborhood for miles around, 

Shortly after their arrival at the ranch, Mr. McRae 
was induced, for greater safety, to build a stockade 
about his house, i. e.,a strong fence, consisting of 
stout posts set close together. The stockade was of 
sufficient height to prevent the Indians from leap- 
ing their horses over it, or from shooting over it 
when on horseback. 

A Comanche warrior considers it beneath his dig- 
nity to leave his saddle for the purpose of scaling 
afence. Indeed, a Comanche warrior never dis- 
mounts in the presence of an enemy, except upon 
the compulsion of a rifle-ball, or some other equally 
convincing argument. 

After the stockade had been completed, there- 
fore, Mr. McRae regarded his dwelling as so safe 
and impregnable from any Comanche attack, that 
he frequently left his little family alone for two or 
three days at a time, while he visited the ranch 
where his cattle were feeding. 

Ore beautiful morning in the early spring, T was 


| 





out hat or coat. It was easy to see from his appear- 
ance that something was wrong. 

As he brought his horse toa sudden halt before us, 
the fierce glare of his eyes and the ashen hue of 
his face told of terrible news, even before his white 
lips could gasp out, “The Comanches, boys! the 
Comanches! the children!” 

“Where? where?” were the words that sprang 
from a dozen lips. 

“They have carried ’em off. They were out pick- 
ing flowers,”’ was the hoarse reply. 

Not a word more was spoken; but a dozen hands 
grasped their rifles, a dozen men sprang into their 
snddles. With hoarse shouts, they declared they 
would not return until Alee and pretty, winsome 
Molly were rescued; though we all knew that if the 
Savages once gained their covert in the mountains, 
a recapture would be nearly impossible, 

McRae, on his powerful mustang, led the party, 
and for hours we rode steadily on. Scarcely a word 
was spoken. It needed buta glance at the bent form 
of the father,—his bare head, and long white hair 
streaming in the wind,—at the mute agony of his 
features,—to incite any man to do his best. 

Our trail led to the west, through dense chaparral, 
over level plains, and the rough, broken ridges that 
marked the course of the Nueces. On we went, 
through the small timber that skirted the bank of 
the river, down into the stream, across it, and for 
many miles over the hot, dry prairie beyond, 

Suddenly McRae, who still kept in advance, raised 
himself in his stirrups, and cried, “See there, boys!” 
Then, plunging his spurs into his horse’s sides, he 
rode swiftly forward, 

We had seen nothing ourselves, but we pressed 
after him with a maddening excitement that was 
beyond any description, Even our horses canght 
the same spirit, and each seemed eager to be the 
first in at the fray, 

Presently we caught a glimpse of the foe in the 
distance, as they were crossing a divide. After a 
fierce pursuit of several miles farther, we had 
gained but litde upon them, notwithstanding we 
urged our horses to their utmost. 

Suddenly one of our men, with an exclamation, 
pointed toadark object lying beside the trail before 


warrior, Which, from sheer exhaustion, had fallen 
to the ground, Then we knew that we should over- 
take them, Theirhorses were giving out. Soon we 
passed another, and then another, and still another, 

“See, they are trying to reach the timber an that 
hill!’ cried one of the men; “a sure sign that they 
don’t mean to fight.” 

“On! on!" istheery. “No quarter to the thieves! 
Don’t let ’em escape us!’ 

Now we are gaining on them. 
within range, 


Soon we are 
Shall we give them a volley? 

As we raise our rifles, some one cries, “Stop! Not 
yet.” Then we remember that the Comanches al- 
ways kill their male prisoners if there is a prospect 
of their being rescued. What shall we do? 

We looked to the father for instructions. He did 
not utter a word, but rode on, looking straight be- 
fore him. He gave no sign, and so we followed his 
lead. Ina moment more, somebody cried,— 

“See, they are scattering in the timber! They will 
escape us!” 

The next moment a dozen rifles send forth their 
deadly missiles, and nearly as many dark forms 
tumble headlong from their saddles to the ground, 

It is plain that the Indians had no firearms, or 
we should have heard from them before; there- 
fore, without stopping to reload, the men, with a 
genuine Texas yell, sprang from their horses and 
rushed into the timber with clubbed rifles, in pur- 
suit of the flying foe. 

It is a desperate fight, a hand-to-hand encounter, 
The noise of hurrying feet, the dull thud of crush- 
ing blows, the heavy fall, mingled with dying groans, 
are the only sounds heard, 

Suddenly, “Where are the children? 
seen them?” was asked, 

“Here!” cried the voice of McRae. 

We turned to the spot from whence the sound 
came. On the ground, stretched beneath the shade 
of a post oak, we saw the father weeping over the 
body of little Alec, who lay writhing in agony from 
a terrible wound in his side. Close beside him was 
the bloody lance with which the cruel deed was 
done. 

As we approached, every man uncovered his head, 
for we were in the presence of approaching death. 

We looked at the sad group before us, Little 
Mollie raised her eyes, full of tears, to her father’s 
face, and tried to comfort him by saying,— 

“The naughty Indians wouldn’t kill me, papa. I 
told ’em not to hurt Alec, but to kill me instead.” 
We turned away and left the father with his dying 
child. 

A litter was hastily constructed of twigs and buffa- 
lo skins; the children were placed upon it and borne 
with tender care towards their father’s house; while 
rough, bearded men, who for years had unflinch- 
ingly endured the danger and privations of a fron- 
tier life, wept like women to see the tender, thought- 
ful care bestowed upon the dying boy by his weep- 


Who has 


visiting at a ranch about ten miles below that of | ing sister. 
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Alee died before reaching home; and, as the 
men stood around his open grave, a day or two 
later, there was not one who did not mourn with 
the father over his early death, 
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For the Companion, 
TARANTULA, CENTIPEDE AND 
HORNET. 

A True Story of a Fight. 

A tarantula, as most persons know, belongs to 
a species called wolf-spiders. Its bite is poison- 
ous, and frequently fatal, though it was an old 






Italian superstition that the poison is rendered 
inoperative by the power of music, the patient 
having an ungovernable desire to dance, 

About five years ago at Little Rock, Arkansas, 
2 contest took place between a tarantula, a centi- 
pede and a hornet, under the following circum- 
stances; 


Near the city in the month of February some | 


men were blasting a ledge of rock, and as one 
of the seams was torn open, an enormous taran- 
tula nearly three inches long was found in a 
narrow crevice of the rock, into which he had 
crawled to pass his hibernating season. He was 
torpid and of course harmless, and was kept in 
a bottle till the first of March, at which time he 
started into new life; but he had no opportuni- 
ty for mischief, for he found himself a close 
prisoner. 

A boy found a large centipede nearly seven 
inches long, and brought it in a basket to a 
drug store, where the tarantula was kept. 

Before these frightful creatures were 
killed, Col. H. suggested that they should be 
shut up together, in order to see if they would 
fight, and if their venom when injected into each 
other would be fatal. 


two 


The centipede carries its 
poison in its feet, and does its harm by striking 
with its claws. 


So a large glass vessel, at least fourteen inches 








home, but a small and intensely interested party 
still remained, feeling that they should at last 
be rewarded for their trouble. 

By the aid of a powerful magnifying glass, it 
could be seen that the centipede was on the look- 
out for the tarantula, while the latter, with his 
hairy back and diamond-like eyes, bent his gaze 
upon the centipede with intense power. 





The hornet, too, was not a disinterested spec- 
| tator, 

At last twelve o’clock came, and the store had 
'to be closed. 


if \ 4 
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witnessing what they had waited so patiently 
to see, 

The next morning when the store was opened, 
on inspection of the field it was observed that a 
desperate encounter had taken place. 

The centipede and the hornet were both dead 
and torn asunder, while the tarantula was calm, 
turning his sharp eyes on the beholders, and 


i reluctantly obliged to go home without 


| while master of the situation, he appeared to be | 


|in perfect health, and unaffected by the venom 
of his larger enemy. Dr. J. T. PAYNE, 


or 


THE LONELY STATESMAN. 

“Tt would not be at all strange,”’ said Macau- 
lay, in the Edinburgh Jeview, almost forty years 
ago, “if Mr. Gladstone were one of the most un- 
popular men in England.” 

To-day that prophecy is more than fulfilled. 
Mr. Gladstone is the most unpopular man in 
Great Britain. What Jeremiah was to the Court 
of Zedekiah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 


| Mr. Gladstone is tothe nobility and the people 


of the Three Kingdoms. 

Mr. Gladstone’s political life abounds in illus- 
trations of the fickleness of popular favor. He 
has been the pet and the aversion of the aristoc- 
racy, the pride and the scorn of Oxford, and 


in diameter, was turned over on the marble} the idol of the men who have compelled the re- 
counter of the store, and thus was formed a very | moval of his bust from the parlor of the Reform 


good arena for the expected battle. 
A naturalist who was present stated that both 


| Club. 


The people who once rallied around him as 


the tarantula and the centipede were subject to| their Tribune, recently broke the windows of his 
great fear when they came near a wasp or hor-| London house, and forced the man whose name 


net. 


was a household word to seek refuge in a trades- 


Col. H. was very anxious to observe the be-| man’s shop from public insult, 


havior of the two poisonous insects in the pres- | 


ence of a few hornets, and so sent a boy out to 
procure some of the striped-bodied insects. 

The boy soon returned with two in a bottle, 
but while the men were endeavoring to put 
them under the glass one hornet escaped. The 
other lit on 
the inner 
side of the 
glass, having 
a position 
about eight 
or ten inches 
above the 
marble coun- 
ter. 

Although 
the tarantula 
and the centi- 
pede occupy 
the same dis- 


tricts, they RUSSEL 18 RICHRROSONSS 
usually avoid 
each = other, 


and in this 


instance, when first put under the glass, they | 


showed no disposition to fight; neither did they 


net. 

It was near six o'clock in the evening when 
the insects were shut up together, and there was 
an anxious throng of spectators intent on wit- 
nessing the expected contest. 

Half an hour passed away, and not a crea- 
ture within the enclosure moved in any direc- 
tion. Hour after hour passed, and all remained 
quiet. 


Ateleven o'clock some of the watchers went 





TARANTULA, 


| The great leader knows that his hostility to 


| lowers. He is willing to retire to private life, 


and thus pay the penalty incident to a prophet | 


who stands alone. But while he stands in a pub- 


| lic station, he will retain the courage of his con- 





victions. 
England 
has been 
fruitful in 
brave, honest 
statesmen; 
but she has 
had no brav- 
er leader, no 
more honest 
councillor, 
than the man 
who, in an 
nouneing his 
determina- 
tion to resign 
his seat for 
the borough 
of Green- 
| wich, thus spoke, face to face with his constitu- 
ents, of the late war: “You know Iam no lover 


| times, Lam constrained to say, speaking not of 
the efforts of human agents, but of the aims 
and purposes of Providence, that I know of none 
that has produced results more glorious than 
| the one which has so recently been brought to a 
conclusion.” 

Mr. Gladstone must possess his soul in pa- 
tience. Time, which rights all things, will do 
| him full justice. Yet to the few who do not 
|alluw the present popular clamor to influence 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Those who had waited so long | 


| war with Russia has left him with but few fol- | 
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their judgment, he is still, what Bunsen wrote 
of him thirty years ago, “‘the first man in Eng- 
land as to intellectual power, and he has heard 
| higher tones than any one else in this island.” 
Foremost among his friends stands John Bright, 
always loyal to the great statesman, and always 
| veady to defend his reputation. Not long since 
| Mr. Bright dined with the Princess Louise along 
with a select party of duchesses. One of these 
great ladies, following the fashion, began to 
abuse Mr. Gladstone. 
“Madame,” asked John Bright, in his grave 
| way, “have you any children?” 
| “Fes, ox.” 
“Then permit me to advise you to take them 
| on the first opportunity where they may see Mr. 
| Gladstone, and when they are in his presence, 
say to them they are standing before one of the 
| preatest Englishmen who ever lived, and who 
| has done his country, perhaps, the greatest ser- 
| vice it was ever permitted an Englishman to do, 
|by preserving it from a wanton and wicked 
war.”’ 
| None of the many plucky things which Mr. 
| Bright has done will outrank this brave eulogy, 
uttered to those whose hostility to Mr. Gladstone 
is not only personal and political, but prompted 
by the royal family. Men often honor the 
| prophets whom their fathers hated, and some 
| day England will praise the loyal man whom 
| she now abuses, and recognize the worth of one 
who stands as ‘‘a pillar steadfast in the storm.’’ 
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SOMEBODY’S MOTHER. 


| . 

| Passing the woman so old and gray, 

| Hastened the children on their way, 

| Nor offered a helping hand to her, 
So meek, so timid, afraid to stir 


At last came one of the merry troop— 
| The gayest laddie of all the group; 


Lest the carriage wheels or the horses’ feet 
Should crowd her down in the slippery street. 


He paused beside her, and whispered low, 
“I'll help you across if you wish to go.” 


Her aged hand on his strong young arm 
She placed, and so, without hurt or harm, 


Ile guided the trembling feet along, 
| Proud that his own were firm and strong. 


Then back again to his friends he went, 
His young heart happy and well content. 


“She’s somebody’s mother, boys, you know, 
For all she’s aged, and poor, and slow; 


“And IT hope some fellow will lend a hand 
To help my mother, you understand, 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| “If ever she’s poor, and old, and gray, 
| 
| 
} 
| 


When her own dear boy is far away.” 
Harper's Monthly. 
—- +o 
IRISH AGRARIAN CRIME. 
| A startling event occurred a short time ago in 


the county of Donegal, in the north of Ireland. 
| ‘The Earl of Leitrim, a nobleman of high rank, 
j and a very large land-owner, was driving on his 
| estate with two servants, when he was suddenly 
| shot at from behind the bushes, Not only the 
earl, but both of his servants, were killed by the 
assassins. 
The motive for this bloody deed was apparent. 
It appears that this Earl of Leitrim, who was 
| seventy-two years old, had long been severe 
| in his treatment of the tenants who lived on his 
vast domains. For thirty years he had lorded 
it over them with great sternness. 

If a tenant failed to pay his rent when it was 
due, if he did not vote as the earl wished, or if 
in any manner he did anything that displeased 
| his landlord, he was liable to be turned with 
| his family out into the road, to live or to perish 
| 
| 
| 


as he might. 
It is charitable to believe that Lord Leitrim 
was long more or less insane. Indeed, when he 
was a member of the House of Commons many 
years ago, he acted so strangely, and made so 
many enemies, that he was forced to retire 
| from it. 
| To the remotest parts of Ireland his name has 
been for a great while, it is said, a by-word as 
| that of a hard landlord, There can be no doubt 
| that his murder was due to the desperation of 
| tenants whom he had evicted, and that it was 
committed to avenge some act of severity on 
his part. 
The history of Ireland for many generations is 
dismally full of just such secret deeds of vio- 
|} lence. Landlords, pressing for their rents, threat- 
| ening and sometimes visiting “‘eviction’’ or ex- 
pulsion from their poor little patches of land 
upon their poverty-stricken tenants, have again 
and again been shot as they rode or walked along 


tremble and shake with fear at sight of the hor-| of war, but, looking at all the wars of recent | the lonely country roads, and no traces of the 


ae inals have afterwards been found. The 
people roundabout, sympathizing with the peas- 
ants, have sheltered the perpetrators of these 
dark deeds, and aided them to escape; while at 
times, if they were caught, juries drawn from 
their own class have made haste to acquit them. 

These “agrarian crimes,” as they are called, 
because they are the result of the relations of 
the peasantry to the land, have without doubt 
been nourished by the stern laws which have 

















hitherto given Irish landlords such large and 
unjust powers over their tenants. 

These laws, framed by English Parliaments to 
protect English proprietors of Irish soil, per- 
mitted landlords to inflict many species of 
hardship and cruelty upon their tenants. They 
could turn them out of their bits of land to starve 
in the road, or to find their way, if they were 
able, across the Atlantic; they could throw them 
into prison for slight offences; they were not 
only their landlords, but their judges, often en- 
forcing no Jaw but their own will. 

Another evil which has fostered agrarian crime 
has been what is called ‘‘absenteeism.”’ A great 
English lord, for example, who owned a large 
landed estate in Ireland, would never visit it 
himself from one year’s end to another. He 
could not, therefore, see for himself whether 
justice was done to his tenantry. Instead, he 
would leave his estate in charge of a bailiff, or 
steward, not caring how the estate was managed 
so long as he received his rents regularly. The 
bailiff was very often a hard and cruel manager, 
who treated the peasants far worse than the 
owner would have done if he himself had lived 
on the estate. 

It is a fact that the late Marquis of Hertford, 
who lived to be quite an old man, and who had 
one of the largest estates in Ireland, never saw 
a rod of his land there in his life. 

This miserable state of things was somewhat 
improved by the Irish Land Bill, which was 
passed by Parliament five or six yearsago. That 
bill applied what is called “ulster tenant right” 
to the whole of Ireland. The main feature of 
this right is, that if a tenant is evicted, he shall 
be paid by the landlord for whatever improve- 
ments he may have made upon the land during 
his occupation of it. 





————“o» 


A PRACTICAL SEMINARY. 

A new idea has introduced itself into an aca- 
demic course for young women. Heretofore, 
“accomplishments”’ have been the only “‘extras”’ 
which studious young ladies, doing conscientious 
work in the common branches, have been al- 
lowed to pursue. But a seminary in Mass 
chusetts has recently put among the ‘‘extras”’ 
such practical work as cooking, dress making 
and millinery. 

A course of lessons in cookery is given by a 
first-rate mistress of the art which all honor, and 
but few practise. The young ladies will be 
taught how to make food both wholesome and 
appetizing. Their husbands—of course such 
practical young women will never be “anxious 
and aimless’’—will say, ‘‘God sends food, and 
my wife honors Him by cooking it in accordance 
with His laws.” 

But this practical seminary does not stop with 
cooking. It hasa class in the cutting of gar- 
ments, and one in millinery is to be formed. 
Both are to be under competent teachers, whose 
success in their work is a guarantee of their apt- 
ness to teach. While the young ladies are learn- 
ing these ‘‘extras,’’ no abatement in their reg- 
ular work is to be permitted. 

We think parents whose eyes have been 
opened to the necessity of giving their daugh- 
ters domestic education, will appreciate this new 
phase of instruction, which we hope will be 
adopted by other seminaries. 
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ROUGH WOOING. 

The annals of courtship record many eccentrici- 
ties of lovers, but it is doubtful if their illustrations 
of wooing exhibit anything more eccentric, than the 
rough way a gallant naval officer began his suit for 
a daughter’s hand, 

The officer was Commander David Porter, after- 
wards known as the gallant Commodore who, in the 
war of 1812, carried at the masthead of the Essex 
the famous motto, “Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights.” 

At the conclusion of the war with Tripoli, in which 
young Porter had won distinctiop, he met at Wash- 
ington Miss Anderson, the daughter of a wealthy 
member of Congress from Pennsylvania, She was 
but fifteen years old, and was so girlish that when 
Porter first met her she was playing with a doll. 

With his usual decision and impetuosity, he at 
once fell in love with the young lady, and, after & 
short courtship, asked her to marry him. Like ® 
dutiful daughter she referred him to her father, who 
was then at his home in Chester, Pennsylvania. 

Commander Porter posted at once to Chester, 
where his visit was anticipated by the family. They, 
having been apprised by letter of the object of his 
coming, were prepared to give him a flat refusal. 
As the father was considered too amiable to deal 
with a naval officer, the young Jady’s only brother, 
a fiery youth, was deputed to meet him. 

As soon as Porter called he was shown into the 
parlor, where in a few minutes he was met by yours 
Anderson, who in a freezing tone asked him his 
business, 

“I wish to see Mr. William Anderson in relation 
to his daughter,” replied the officer. “Whatever I 
have to say, I will communicate to that gentlem an.” 

“Sir,” answered the brother, forgetting that he 
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was talking to a gentleman who had come on an J 


honorable mission, “you have come on a fool's er- 
rand! My father will not see you, and you will not 
be permitted to marry my sister. You cannot enter 
this family.” 

“Sir,” exclaimed Porter, jumping from his chair, 
his eyes flashing with indignation, “I didn’t come to 
marry you, but your sister. If you don’t leave the 
room, I shall throw you out of the window!” 

The fiery youth was taken aback, and leaving the 
room, informed his father that there was a piratical- 
looking man down stairs who insisted upon marry- 
ing “Evelina.”’ Ie was sure the man would cut the 
throat of every member of the family if he didn’t 
get her, and for his part he washed his hands of the 
whole matter. 

The father went down to the officer and took to 
him at once. He was invited to remain as a guest 
of the family. After a week’s acquaintance, all 
the family, the son included, grew very fond of 
Porter, and the required consent was given to the 
marriage. 

Young Anderson often referred to the event, say- 
ing that the Commodore began his wooing by threat- 
ening to throw his future brother-in-law out of the 
window. 

nical esibincaaiiiaay 
EVILS OF BASE-BALL PLAYING. 

The game of base-ball, like many other popular 
out-of-door games, is both innocent in itself, and is 
conducive to health. But, unhappily, base-ball 
games now-a-days have become ‘professional,”’ and 
the professional exhibitions are attended by certain 
evils and influences which make the base-ball ground 
adangerons place for the young 

he universal popularity of the game tempts young 
men to give up serious and useful avocations in life, 
and to adopt base-ball as a profession, Matches are 
found to “pay,” and to belong to a “professional 
nine” is to receive an income for wasting time in 
not only a useless, but a demoralizing pursuit. 

Thus young men of good abilities are withdrawn 
from paths in which they might engage in labors 
that would not only be of moral and intellectual 
benefit to themselves, but—what every young man 
should strive to be—of real service to the commu- 
nity. 

Another and perhaps more serious evil attending 
base-ball is the practice of pool-selling, and gam- 
bling in other forms, that invariably attends the 
regular matches. Pools are sold, not only in rooms 
in the city, but openly on the base-ball ground it- 
self; and bets are being constantly made on the issue 
of the games. 

Boys who go at first merely forthe fun and excite- 
ment of witnessing a match, are likely to become 
fascinated with the desire to “try their luck ;”’ and 
seeing no harm in doing what is done all around 
them, get gradually into the vicious habit of gam- 
bling. Bad associations are all too easily formed 
on the base-ball grounds, and bad habits all too 
easily acquired. Parents should give the impor- 
tance of these facts full weight when they allow 
their children to attend the “professional” exhibi- 
tions of base-ball playing. 





oe 


DANGEROUS EXHIBITIONS. 

A very sad affair took place recently in a “vari- 
ety” exhibition at Pawtucket. One of the feats to be 
performed was for one of the actresses to hit an 
apple on the head of a young girl, by firing at it 
with a pistol, 

She did not take aim directly, but stood with her 
back to the other girl facing a looking-glass, and 
she was obliged to judge by seeing the reflection in 
the glass at what point to hold the pistol and fire. 
She held the pistol over her shoulder, and fired, as 
it were, behind her, 

When she fired, instead of hitting the apple, she 
shot the poor girlin the head. The victim of this 
dangerous feat, after lingering a day and a night, 
died, 

The woman who fired the pistol is liable to crimi- 
nal prosecution, and the law ought to be enforced. 
Exhibitions which put human life in imminent peril 
should not be allowed. The curiosity to see them is 
a morbid and unhealthy one, harmful in its influ- 
ence on the spectators, and debasing in its effect on 
the performers. Children, too, are often subjected 
to serious dangers to life or limb in the performance 
of feats and tricks which the laws should rigorously 
forbid, 


——— 


WHERE THERE’S A WILL THERE’S A 
WAY. 

A very good woman in a town adjacent to Boston 
prided herself on the fact that never once in her 
life had she attempted to do a thing and failed. 
She constantly held up her example to the less for- 
tunate, saying,— 

“Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 

This old lady was as indifferent to public opinion 
as were the sheep on the hill-side, or the birds in 
the trees. Perhaps this indifference was one cause 
of her success, 

One day there was to be a funeral in the church 
on the hill, to which she was determined to go; but 
the horses were w orking in the hay-field, and could 
hot be spared. She, however, dressed herself and 
sat down by the front door, to wait for “a chance” 
in some nei ghbor’s wagon. 
th, Jones and Davis went by, and were hailed 
With, “Got room for another passenger?” But they 
Were “all full,” and there seemed a chance of her 
having for once a will without a way. 

Suddenly she sprang up and cried to her family 
in the house, “I’ve got a chance now!” 


Smi 


| 





The sexton was coming down the road on the} 
hearse, and with no passenger as yet. 

She called out, “Mr. Wilkins, could you let me 
ride to the church with you?” 

“Oh, you wouldn't ride here, would you?” 
plied. “What would folks say?”’ 

“T don’t care what anybody s;"’ and before he 
knew it, she had squeezed herself into the narrow 
seat by his side made for only one person. She rode 
to the funeral, and created a sensation among the 
crowd standing round the church door. 

Of course a masculine woman, who ignores the 
customs and proprieties of social life, may find a 
way to carry out her will. Modest women, however, 
shrink from such paths, and very properly consider 
certain obstacles as sufficient reasons why 
should not have their own way. 


he re- 
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TEACHING MATHEMATICS. 

A college student, while a good scholar in other 
branches, made sad failures in the mathematical 
studies. He said it was impossible to learn these, 
except by committing everything to memory. After 
graduating from college, he became a teacher ina 
large academy, and his classmates heard from time 
to time of his popularity and success as an instructor. 
It puzzled them a little to know how an instructor 
could teach algebra, geometry, and other studies 
which he did not understand himself, 

When one of them met him, after several years, 


and called him to account, he said, laughing, that 
Yankee mother-wit never failed to get around an 


obstacle. 

On taking his school, he stated to the scholars that 
mathematics was the most important of studies, but 
failed of profit unless the scholar did his work with- 
out aid. He wished, therefore, to state in advance, 
that while freely giving help in all other studies, he 
should give none in mathematics. The experiment, 
he said, was a brilliant success, and his school was 
noted for thoroughness in mathematics. He added, 
however, that, dissatisfied with his ruse, he had, 
under a stern sense of duty, gradually acquired 
some facility himself in this line of study. 


——— 


IT WASN’T THE CLERK. 

Cases of innocent clerks suspected and punished 
for the crime of an employer's son have made the 
foundation of many a moral story. Unfortunately, 
there are real occurrences cnough to found such 
stories upon. A recent one is related by a detective 
in the Delaware County (Pa.) American: 


John Tinsell, a jeweller of considerable taste and 
repute, finding that many of the articles of stock 
were gradually disappearing, with no signs of burg- 
lary, concluded that his clerk must be the guilty 
one. He wasa young man, came well recommended, 
and was, apparently, f faithful and attentive to his 
duties. As he was the only one that the proprietor 
thought open to suspicion, and acting upon the plea 
that he could not afford to wait until positive evi- 
dence was obtained, he quietly dismissed him. 

The thefts still continuing, he sought my profes- 
sional advice and assistance, The reward of twenty- 
five dollars was to be paid only upon the conviction 
of the offender. Looking around the store, and 
gathering the little incidents that might be useful, 
also receiving from his son a mention of a few of 
the most prominent things taken, I left. 

Poor man, supposé your darling boy should be the 
offender. Only fifteen years of age, his face showed 
the incipient marks of a fast life, My next visit 
upon the subject, aftera few general remarks, I said 
his son must have taken them. He was surprised 
and indignant, and expressed himself so. 

«Would you know your property again ?”” Tasked. 

“Certainly,” he replied. 

“Is this your watch?” pulling a pretty gold one 
out of my pocket. 

Yes, it is.” 

“Is this your gold watch-chain ?” 

“Tt is. 

“Well, your son pawned them.’ 

The boy denied. Upon the offer to go with him 
to the place of pawning and see if there was any 
mistake, he broke down and confessed all. The 
clerk came back to his old place. 


+or- 
WHAT HE MIGHT HAVE SMOKED. 
If one could calculate beforehand all the cost of 
yielding to temptation every time that an evil in- 
dulgence might present itself, and would save and 
lay up that cost in money, it would be a better in- 
vestment than a life-insurance. An exchange men- 
tions the successfnl result of an experiment in this 
line by Mr. Hubbard, a Connecticut gentleman. 


He was about eighteen years old when he deter- 
mined to lay aside day by day the money which he 
would have spent for cigars had he been a smoker, 
Atthe end of each month he deposited at interest 
the sum thus accumulated in a savings-bank, 

As the price of good cigars advanced, he corre- 
spondingly increased the amount of money to be 
laid away each day. From time to time, when his 
savings in the bank reached a few hundred dollars, 
he would draw them out to make a better invest- 
ment. 

By wise and shrewd management, the fund 
amounted to from $15,000 to $18,000 a few years 
since. Mr. Hubbard then took this money, and with 
it purchased a charming site on the Greenwich Hill, 
and built a comfortable and commodious home for 
himself and his family. The place overlooks Long 
Island Sonnd, and commands one of the widest and 
— views that can be found along the Connecticut 
shore. 

—__+oo—___— 


SIZE OF HEADS. 

It isa disputed question as to whether there isa 
relation between the size of the head and the devel- 
opment of the intellect. 
stated by a French medical journal, would seem to 
indicate that the relation exists: 

Cuvier, Byron, and the First Napoleon, required 
larger hats than the average man, and their head- 
covering, says a contemporary, would probably come 
down on the nose of an inmate of the Earlswood 
Asylum. Bismarck and Moltke measure more round 
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But the following facts’ 


the crown than the Emperor William. Inferior 
races have heads smaller than the Europeans, the 
heads of negroes, Red Indians, and the Cochin-Chi- 
nese, being particularly small, although, by way of 
compensation, they are particularly hard. Women 
have small heads, buta deal of mischief is some- 
times packed in them. Men in the South have 
smaller heads than those in the North, mountaineers 
than denizens of the plains, artizans than artists. 
The heads of peasants grow, says the writer of this 
article, when their owners come to reside in towns, | 
The head increases in volume with the ordinary | 
mortal until the age of forty-five. 


— o> 
A BRIDE'S GIFT. 

It is not uncommon to record magnificent gifts 
made by bridegrooms to their elect brides. But did 
annalist ever jot down such a munificent present as 
that made by Miss Rothschild to Lord Rosebery, on 
the occasion of her marriage to him? 


On the evening before the wedding, so runs the 
pretty story, his lordship received a pack: age from 
the bride-elect. It contained a small gold ‘pox and 
an envelope. In the envelope there was a pretty 
gold key. Neither note nor instruction accompa- 
nied the gift. Lord Rosebery, however, opened the 
box. It contained the last check w hich Hannah de 
Rothschild would ever sign as a spinster, It was 
beautifully written in her own fair hand,and drawn 
in favor of Lord Rosebery—one million dollars, 
payable to his order. 


—_——_—_+or—__—— 
AN EMPEROR’S SEVERITY. 

William, Emperor of Germany, seems to be a dis- 
ciple of that officer of Louis XIV. whose name, 
Martinet, is synonymous with strict discipline. The 
following anecdote is told of his severity in little 
things: 

At a recent state ball he observed that a young 
officer in talking with his partner accidentally turned 
his back upon an English lady, whereupon he 
marched up to him and turned him sharply around, 
telling him at the same time never to turn his back 
toalady. Also seeing another officer dancing rather 
awkwardly, he told his colonel to inform him that 
he was not to dance again until he had learned to do 
it better. 

—+o+—____— 
BEGIN TO SAVE. 

We commend this excellent advice 

men by the Congregationalist: 


e given to young 


Young men ought to begin laying up money, or 
property in some form, earlier than many of them 
now do. Their income may indeed be small, but so 
may be their expenses, and in more than a cor- 
responding ratio; and for their income, they cannot 
be sure that it will soon or ever be any larger, 
There are a good many men in mature or advanced 
life who are poor to-day because they waited for 
a pay or profits before beginning to save any- 
thing. 





EUREKA PACKACE. 
Six Necessary Household Articles for $1. 





RAJAH GRATER.—It grates finer, easier and 
faster, and is simpler, stronger, lighter and more perfect 
than any other grater made. The “double motion cuts the 
nutmeg tro ways at the same time, thereby grating much 
finer than any other. It saves the pieces; not a particle 
can be lost. Sample by mail, 25 cents. 


EMPRESS KNIFE POLISH- 

= R.—For polishing or scouring Knives 
and Forks, Bras topper, Tin, Flat- 
irons,ete. Wee laim the following ad- 
vantages: 

Ist. Excellence of econ 2d. 
ity to Acquire it. 3d, Ease. 4th. Dura- 
bility. 5th. Neatness. 6th. It does not 
Seratch the Surfaces to which it is ap- 
plied. 7th. Knives and Forks do not 
rust so quickly polished with Turkish 
Emery. 

Sample by mail, 25 cents. 





Rapid- 








RING AND SLICING KNIFE.—This is 
one of the most useful and economical articles ever of- 
fered to the public. The gauge attached 1s designed to 
govern the thickness of the peel. It can be adjusted to 
any thickness for slicing cneumbers, apples, potatoes. 
Sample sent by mail for 30 cents, 





NOVELTY TOOL.—Consisting of Glass Cutter, 
Knife Sharpener, Scissors Sharpener, Paper Pattern Cut- 
ter, Can Opener, Graduated Wrench, &c. Sample by 
mail for 25 cents, 





MAGIC PIE CRIMPER.—Every pastry cook 
wants one. The old-fashioned way of trimming pie- 
crusts with a knife and then crimping with the finger isa 
thing of the past. This little device does both at one op- 
eration, in less time than it takes to tell it. Sample sent 
by mail for 20 cents. 





SOAP HOLDER.—Neat. handy, cheap, practical. 
Saves time, labor and money. Place much or little Soap 
in the Holder, or all the little mieces, and soap dish-water 
or water for use on plants, and in any way yon wish to 
use soap in water. Soap will last very much longer used 
in this way than any other. Sample by mail for 25 cents. 


OG¥> These six necessary articles sent on receipt of $1. 





PERRY MASON &CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 





Boston, Mass. 
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Scrou Saw Work can be permanenily secured by 





, Ornaments, ant all hg ht me Periectty transys ar- 
ent. The only cement given a space at the Centennial. 
g je but has tilown in the Bottles “Van Stan’s 
lothers are base frauds. For sale by Drug- 
gists and other ers. Sample Bottles sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of thirty cents in postage s 
or money, by Van Stan’s Stratena Co, (limited) 
Third St., Phil., Suecessors to Keenan & Co., sole mat 
facturers and owners of Trade Mark and right tomanu- 
facture in the United States, Orders from dealers solicited. 
LEAMON’S DYES! 
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iF y pgce Serae family and fancy dyeing. 
»sses, Cloaks,Coats, Ribbons, Ties 
anything, can be colore: i 
COLOR: : 
ommend the Black as much better 
thanloswood. Sold by dr ts, orany color 
sent by } ; large size »small size, lic. 
$10 WORTH! We will send five numbers of Brain- 
ard’s Musical World, dan, to } 
OF music IN78, inclusive, containing 25 pieces 
| of new Musie worth over S10, and an 
50 cents. The best Musical 
lonthly | bode eet Single copies 15 cents; $1.50 per 
annum. Catalogues of music free 


-Anyone can use them, Tho 
U S$ E Send tor Dye Book and’ beautiful S: umples, 
FOR 50 CTs jimmense amount of musical litera- 
} ture, post-paid, to 
S. BRAINARD’S Sons, 





























trifling. We especially re- 
Free. Wells, Richardson & Co., Proprs. Burlington, Vt 
any reader of this 
ate? on receipt of only 


Cleveland, 0. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
PD. Cc. No Patent, No Pay, Send for cireular, 


and all Chronic Dise ases, by a revitalizing 


Ih mare ‘he 
‘A {Br ochre 0 PP.) "Send for it. Address 
ts. SFARKEY& PALEN 112 Gird ird St., Philadelphia, 


Honiton and Point Lace. 
BOOK OF ATT S, containing over 150 
Splendid Designs ‘ichus, Collars, Cuffs, 
Handkerchiefs, } Sacques, ‘I idies, ete, 
25 cents, post free TO MAKE LACE, 
250 Illustrations, 50 cents, post free. How to work 
Crewel, How to work Embroidery. How. to acquire the 
Art of Poonish Painting, 25 cents each. Just received a 
large line of Pine Linen and Silk Braids. Send for Sam- 
ples and Price Li 
Mme. Gurney & C ite 711 Broadway, N. Y. 
“Worth fifty times its price. Harper's Weekly 
“An ornament toany piano.”’—Cincinnati C ommere ial. 
95 et. 60-Page Album of Music. 
28 VFirst-class and Popular Pieces, 
{4 Vocal. 14 Instrumental. 
Sent, post-p: sue ue wes - and Be, stamp, Sti nike taken, 
RCANTILE PUB, CoO., St. Louis, Mo, 


TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our new Redueed Price List. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

(P. O. Box 5643.) 381 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 


Sp ys Serie Press Co., 


The new cure for 
Consumption, 
{sthma.Catarrh, 


























urray St., New York 

manufacture a variety of hand, self- ink- 
ing, and rotary printing presses, 
5 ranging in price from $2 to $150, 
including the Centennial. 
Young America, Cottage, 
Lightning, and other celebrated 
printing machines. Our new rotary 

ress, the United States Job- 

er, for cheapness and excellence, is 
unrivalled. Other presses taken in ex- 
change. Lowest prices for type and 
“printing ms ater tetageh Vibe 
Specimen o 10 eta. 
A sample package ag plbinand 
~ fancy ards, 10 cents. 
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FARMING ¥ OR BOYS in garden, field ond poul- 
try-house, will be treated by accomplished write 

Subjects: Field and yarden practice; Frait grow- 
ing and market gardening; Floriculture; Llorses, cattle, 
shecp, swine, poultry and pets in health and disease; 
Gram crops a specialty; Distinet column for the Potato: 
Insect pests; All about the Markets; Winnowed News 
every week. 

Landscape Gardening; Village Improvement; Home 
pe nment and Domestic Economy; Mural Suciet y and 

Country Living; Pure Storie Humor and Satire; fh, me 
and Foreign ¢ orrespondencs 3 Query Colunns—answers 
by specialists in each department, ete, 

A 4 Weekly for &3S per year. 

Any one subscribing now gets it from the first number 
to the end of 1878 (8 months) for only $1 — nes 
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ress EK ¢ oy NERY HOME, 
@?. 0: ‘Box 3039.) 823 New York. 
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cover in Pre ry , ‘ist, or send 10 ets, for Catalogue of 140 

pages. G oni CO., 209 Washington Street, Boston, 


THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


Hasa Pad differing from allothers,is 

cupeshape, with Self-Adjusting Ball 
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securely day and night, and a eradical cure certain. Itis easy, 
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SoaLaeron TRUSS CU., CHICAGO, ILL, 


HY: NTER’ SAND TRAPPERS Ilustrated P rac- 
tical Guide to Rifle Shooting, Gunning, making and 
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For the Companion, 


THE LITTLE MAID. 


I heard a soft voice singing low 
Some rare old melody, 

As down the stairs I passed one day, 
Thongh ’twas not sung fur me; 

How soft and clear the notes rang out! 
They soothed me, unawares. 

T longed to know the maid who sang, 
As I passed down the stairs. 


Another time, I shyly looked, 
When near an onen door, 
And wondered if the maiden there 
Was she who sang before. 
She smiled and blushed at sight of me— 
No sentiment or airs; 
My heart beat faster than its wont, 
As I passed down the stairs. 


And strange to say, it came to be 
A most familiar thing, 

To glance that way, perchance to hear 
The maiden speak or sing. 

It led me back to happier scenes, 
It soothed my heaviest cares, 

It made me Jong for wife and home, 
As I passed down the stairs. 


To me it seemed the light of heaven 
That shone in her blue eye; 
Llonged to prove my love by some 
Sold act of chivalry. 
I wrote her name on ledger page, 
It soothed my daily cares, 
And once I spoke it, audibly, 
As I passed down the stairs, 





She came—and there I stood as shy 
As any boy might be, 

Perhaps she understood—I knew 
My eyes spoke eloquestly. 

I stammered something, so did she, 
It won a heart—who cares? 

And now [selloin go alone, 
When passing down the stairs. 


Moss. 


GARRY 
—_ - +3 —_—__—__ 


For the Companion, 
THE LIGHT WITHIN. 

A notable event occurred on the 25th of April, 
A. D. 387, in the Cathedral of Milan. 

Tho Christians, just freed from the long per- 
secution, and rejoicing in the triumphs of their 
faith, came flocking towards the cliurch, under 
the soft purple sky of the Italian spring-time. 

Tho vencrable Ambrose was that day to bap- 
tiae a youth of wonderful gifts and promise. 
That convert, or catechumen, as he was called, 
is known in history as St. Augustine. He had 
had a long and disquieting experience, the result 
of which he briefly expressed in these words: 

“Lord, thou hast made us for thyself, and our 
heart is restless until it rests in thee.”’ 

His boyhood was blemished, and he became a 
self-seeking, dissolute young man. But his con- 
science was ill at ease, and he resolved to study 
the truths which hold out higher hopes than 
does a selfish life of pleasure, 

He sought God in philosophy, and became 
noted for learning, logical skill and intellectual 
enthusiasm. But these brought him no experi- 
ence of Divine love. The light of philosophy 
shone without, but not within, Augustine’s soul, 

Coming to Milan, he listened to the preaching 
of Ambrose, and beheld converts daily rejoicing 
in that inward knowledge of God which is eternal 
life. He said to Alyppius, his bosom friend,— 

“All our learning does us little good. The 
simple in heart go on to heaven before us, re- 
joicing in the truths we desire te know.” 

He went into a garden near at hand, read the 
Scriptures and prayed. 

“Tolle lege! tolle lege!’’—take up and read— 
sang a child at a window near at hand. He 
thought the words meant for him. He took up 
tho Epistle he had laid down, and read, “Put on 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

A flood of light seemed to enter his mind. He 
saw the truth which neither nature nor learning 
had revealed to him. He rejoiced in the light 
that shines within. ‘ 

It was Easter. The gardens rejoiced with buds 
bursting into bloom; the streets were filled with 
people hastening to celebrate the resurrection of 
Christ. The soul of Ambrose glowed as he led 
the young convert to baptism. Together the 
two are said to have sung,— 

“O Lord, we acknowledge thee tobe God! All 
the earth doth worship thee, the Father ever- 
lasting.” 

The sun shone gloriously without, but more 
glorious was the light within. It was St, 
Augustine’s Easter triumph. H. B, 

_— +r 
CROMWELL RESTRAINED. 

Rev W. W. Newton gives, in the Sunday 
School Times, the following illustration of chas- 
tening improved: 


There is a well-known engraving of Cromwell 
at the bedside of his dving daughter. 

He is represented as overcome with grief at 
the prospect of loss and attliction, while the 


dying one, calm and self-possessed, supported by 
pillows in her bed, is holding her finger up as 
if in warning at her father. 

It is well known that before that time Crom- 
well had been urged by many friends, and was 
thinking himself, that it would be best for the 
security of his rule that he should be crowned 
King of England. 

But after his daughter’s death, with her last 
message and her warning finger raised against 
the consummation of this ambitious plan, Crom- 
well was firm in the position that he would re- 
main Lord Protector, but would never consent 
to be crowned King. 

In all probability, the affliction, at that mo- 
ment, of his daughter’s death, rescued his name 
and character from the imputation of inordinate 
ambition, and secured from posterity the true 
verdict upon his life. 


a ee 
PORSON’S WONDERFUL MEMORY. 


Few men have had such a wonderful memory 
as Richard Porson, the eminent Greek scholar of 
the last century. His power of recalling what- 
ever he had read astonished even his friends, 
but his love of intoxicants led him to excesses 
which eventually destroyed his extraordinary 
memory: 


Being one day in the shop of Priestly, the book- 
seller, a gentleman came in and asked for a par- 
ticular edition of Demosthenes. Priestly did not 
possess it; and as the gentleman seemed a good 
deal disappointed, Porson inquired if he wanted 
to consult any particular page. 

The gentleman mentioned a quotation of which 
he was in search, when Porson opened the Al- 
dine edition of Demosthenes, and after turning 
over a few leaves, put his finger on the passage. 

On another occasion he happened to be in a 
stage-coach; presently there entered into it a 
young graduate with two ladies. This young 
gentleman endeavored to make himself seem 
very learned; presently quoting a Greek pas- 
sage, which he said was from Euripides. 

The Greck scholar, who was dozing at the 
other end of the coach, awoke at the familiar 
sounds, and drawing a copy of Euripides from 
the folds of his cloak, politely asked him to fa- 
vor him with the passage. 

The student could not; and the ladies began 
to titter. Reddening, the youth said, that on 
second thoughts, the passage, he was sure, was 
in Sophocles. 

Porson thereupon produced a copy of Sopho- 
cles, and again asked him to dover Dies with the 
passage. The undergraduate again failed; the 
ladies tittered greatly. 

“Catch me!”’ said he, “if I ever quote Greek 
in 2 coach again.” 

Stung by tho laughter of his fellow-passen- 
gers, he said, “I recollect now, sir; I perfectly 
recollect that the passage is in schylus.” 

His inexorable tormentor, diving again in the 
capacious folds of his cloak, produced a copy of 
Eschylus, and again asked him to favor him 
with the passage. 

The boiling point was now reached. 
stop!”’ shouted he to the coachman. ‘‘Let me 
out! There is 2 man inside who has got the 
whole Bodleian library in his pocket!’ 

On another occasion, calling upon a friend, 
Porson found him reading Thucydides. Being 
asked casually the meaning of some word, he 
immediately repeated the context. 

“But how do you know that it was this pas- 
sage I was reading?” asked his friend. 
“Because,”’ replied Porson, “the word only 
occurs twice in ‘Thueydides—once on the right- 
hand page in the edition which you are now us- 
ing, and once on the left. I observed on which 
side you looked, and accordingly I knew to 
which passage you referred.” 

Once, when in the house of Dr. Burney, at 
Hammersmith, with some friends, examining 
some old newspapers which detailed the execu- 
tion of Charles I., he came across various par- 
ticulars thought by some of them to have been 
overlooked by Rapin and Hume; but Porson in- 
stantly repeated a long passage from Rapin, in 
which these circumstances were all recounted. 

Upon one occasion he undertook to learn, by 
heart, the entire contents of the Morning Chron- 
icle in a week; and he used to say he could re- 
peat ‘Roderick Random” from beginning to end. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 


“Stop! 





A FIGHT WITH POISON. 


Few more painfully-exciting instances of hand- 
to-hand struggle with death can occur than 
when (by mistake or suicidal intention) one has 
swallowed poison. Mrs. Amie Oakley, of New 
York, took an ounce of laudanum. Dr. Kent 
was sent for. When a person has taken lauda- 
num, of course the great desire is to go to sleep. 
If the patient can be kept awake till the effects 
of the narcotic pass away, there is no further 
danger, but sleep is the sleep of death. 


In vain the woman begged, implored, prayed, 
entreated them to let her lie down in rest; but 
they kept her awake with forced walking, shak- 
ing, switching her with twigs, and other light 
punishment, and at the same time gave the 
proper antidotes, chiefly the active principle of 
belladonna, to counteract the effect of the nar- 
cotic. 

In spite of all this she continued to sink until 
at eleven o’clock her pulse had run down to four 
or five beats a minute, and it seemed impossible 
to keep her from the fatal sleep. Dr. Kent sent 
for Drs. Meyers and Hurd to come and bring 
their galvanic batteries, which they did, and all 
three doctors commenced at the woman, keeping 
her system stimulated, and prevented her from 





going to sleep by strong continuous circuits of 





galvanism that would have made a normal per- 
son almost crazy. 

The minute a battery was removed, the woman 
appeared to sink, so they kept them going at 
full strength, one being loaded up with fresh 
chemicals, while the other was being used, and 
this was kept up unremittingly until about three 
o’clock the next morning, when the effects of the 
drugs began to wear off, and the pulse showed 
signs of strengthening. By four o'clock, she 
had entirely recovered, and was out of further 
danger, so that the exhausted doctors could take 
their leave and seek rest for themselves. They 
never more emphatically and literally kept a 
person from dying in their lives. It was a literal 
tussle with death for eight or nine hours, but 
with a final victory for the M. D’s. and their lit- 
tle electric machines.—Exchange. 
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for the Companion. 


THE POETRY OF BLOOM. 


The violets for many days 
Had blossomed in their still retreats, 
As in his poems blossomed Keats; 
And lilacs bloomed along the ways, 
Like Bloomfield’s verse of perfume strong; 
And sweet syringas, like the song 
Of Tennyson, that, if it woo 
To drowsiness, will summon, too, 
The rarest dreains; and blood-root blooms, 
All starry-white and pure in tone, 
But builded yet on brawn and bone, 
As Morris all his woods perfumes 
Therewith; and columbines whose grace, 
And just a bit of stiffness quaint, 
With Wordsworth’s muse would keep apace, 
And roughness hide with many a feint; 
And buttercups. whose golden hues 
Are like Rosetti’s dainty muse; 
And ox-eye daisies o’er the plain, 
That somehow Gray recall again,— 
How alldid suddenly awake 
To bl om at once, as though when sweet 
‘The violet from its retreat 
Peeped forth, they followed in the wake, 
All unafraid, since now the way 
Was led by such a sweet-breathed fay. 
Eart MARBLE. 
+o —_——_— 


A WOMAN WHO HAD NO FEAR. 

Original settlers are generally made of stern 
stuff, for few people unfit to face the perils of 
pioneer duty ever undertake it. The Cleveland 
(O.) Leader gives some very interesting remin- 
iscences of the early life and hardships of Mrs. 
Laura Cannon, who recently died at Aurora, in 
that State. She emigrated from Blanford, 
Mass., when a little girl, with her father and 
mother, her father dying on the way. The jour- 
ney was one of sorrow and misfortune, and its 
sad experiences brought out the wonderful 
nerve and fortitude which appeared in number- 
less instances afterward, 











When she was a young married woman of 
twenty-two, came the war of 1812. The little 
settlement was thrown into a state of alarm; 
and, to add to the terrors of a threatened massa- 
cre, the men were ordered into the army, and 
the Indians and British were reported in Cleve- 
land. 

There was a hurried council; the more timid 
hid their brass kettles and other valuables in 
the woods, and declared their purpose to retreat 
to Warren or Pittsburgh. We interrogated Mrs. 
C—— if she shared in this general alarm. 

“No! I wa'n’t scared a mite,’’ was the laconic 
reply; but, luckily, her husband returned, and 
all went on as is wont in the new settlements. 

Aunt Laura was a woman without fear. Phys- 
ical pain to her was a myth, and she went about 
her life-work with this in view, that what is to 
be will be; and ordered her steps to carry out 
this principle; a fearless horsewoman, some of 
her exploits bordering on the marvellous, one of 
which must answer as illustrative of many 
others. 

It was in 1817, perhaps, that it became neces- 
sary for some one to go to Randolph, twenty- 
seven miles distant, and, of course, Aunt Laura 
volunteered. Mounting her horse at daylight she 
set out. The road to Ravenna lay through an 
almost unbroken forest, and at Ravenna, a vil- 
lage of three houses greeted her. 

Pushing on, she arrived at Randolph at noon, 
and giving herself an hour’s rest, started on her 
return, The sun was setting when she left Ra- 
venna, and at Brady’s Lake, afterwards of great 
local renown historically, she turned into the 
deep woods of Streetsboro’, an unbroken tract 
six miles across, 

These woods were a noted haunt of wild 
beasts, and besides were a notorious rendezvous 
of numerous packs of wolves. Commentating 
that ‘‘wolves never had eaten her up!” she 
turned her horse’s head into the trail and was 
soon lost in the depths of the woods, 

When near the present centre of the town, a 
pack of wolves set up one of their blood-curd- 
ling choruses, and as she proceeded they kept 
her company. Sometimes she could hear them 
stepping among the leaves at her side, and occa- 
sionally on some rise of ground she could see 
the gleam of more than one pair of eyes in the 
darkness, awaiting her approach. But she kept 
on, and at last she emerged into the ‘“‘clearing,”’ 
leaving her company howling with baffled rage. 





a eee 
A BOY WHO GAVE HIS NOTE. 
A Boston lawyer was called on a short time 
ago by a boy, who inquired if he had any waste 
paper to sell. The lawyer had a crisp, keen way 
of asking questions, and is, moreover, a method- 
ical man. So pulling out a large drawer, he 
exhibited his stock of waste paper. 

“Will you give me two shillings for that?’’ 

The boy looked at the paper doubtingly a mo- 
ment, and offered fifteen-pence. 

“Done,” said the lawyer, and the paper was 





quickly transferred to the bag of the boy, whose 
eyes sparkled as he lifted the mighty mass. 











Not till it was safely stowed away did he an- 
nouuce that he had no money. 

“No money! How do you expect to buy pa- 
per without money?” 5 

Not prepared to state exactly his plan of oper. 
ations, the boy made no reply. 

‘Do you consider your note good?” asked the 
lawyer. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well; if you consider your note is good, 
I'd just as soon have it as the money; but if it 
isn’t good I don’t want it.” 

The boy affirmed that he considered it good; 
whereupon the lawyer wrote a note for fifteen- 
pence, which the boy signed legibly, and lifting 
the bag of papers, trudged off. 

Soon after dinner the little fellow returned, 
and producing the money, announced that lie 
had come to pay his note. 

“Well,”’ said the lawyer, “this is the first 
time I ever knew a note to be taken up the day 
it was given. A boy that will do that is entitled 
to note and money too;” and, giving him both, 
sent him on his way with a smiling face and 
happy heart. 

The boy’s note represented his honor. A boy 
who thus keeps his honor bright, however poor 
he may be in worldly things, is an heir to an in- 
heritance which no riches can bny—the choice 
promises of God.—N. Y. School Journal. 
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JUMPED OVER. 

Between the Indians and the grizzlies, life at 
the Black Hills is uneasy enough, one would 
think, to sicken any poor miner of gold-hunting. 
A correspondent to the Cincinnati Enquirer re- 
lates how Montgomery Smith, going two miles 
from camp to carry some letters to Deadwood, 
came near stepping on a bear, and, jumping 
over him, was chased by the resentful beast into 
a crack in a ledge of rocks. 


He had dropped his gun to aid his flight, and, 
running at full speed, he made a dive and went 
into the crevice head first, raking enough skin 
off his shoulder and back to make a pair of baby 
shoes. The bear wasn’t ten seconds behind him, 
and, as Smith reached the back end of the cave, 
which was not over six feet deep, the bear put 
its head into its mouth and tried to work in his 
body. 

This he couldn’t do, owing to his stout shoul- 
ders, but for a quarter of an hour Montgomery 
Smith was doubtless the worst-frightened man 
in North America. There was room enough for 
him to turn around in, but he was compelled to 
lie at full length and look into the fiery eyes of 
a bear which could get within four feet of him, 
and wanted to come nearer. 

Bruin didn’t give up trying till he had sadly 
cut and bruised himself against the stones, and 
his snarls and growls put more serious thoughts 
into Smith’s head than had ever lodged there 
before. The bear couldn't get him, but neither 
could he get the bear. He had nothing to shoot 
with, neither food nor drink, and yelling at a 
bear to clear out and go home has no effect in 
this rarefied atmosphere. The mouth of the 
crevice was ten feet long, and Smith could look 
over his trail for forty rods or more, no matter 
at what point the bear was, 

The animal was walking up and down before 
the ledge, probably seeking for a plan by which 
he might get something better than roots for 
dinner, when the miner caught sight of three 
Indians creeping along on the trail he had made. 

They had, perhaps, followed it for a mile or 
more, and must have known that the bear had 
the first claim. The redskins had just come into 
view when they saw the bear, the bear saw 
them, and Smith saw the whole thing. 

The bear looked in on Smith in a despairing 
manner, and then made a bee line for the red 
men. They fired at him once apiece, and then 
turned and ran, and after about three minutes’ 
waiting, Smith crawled out and ran till his 
breath gave out. 

——_—__ +o 


**A COLD BITE.” 

Economical guests are not popular with land- 
lords, especially if their economy passes into 
penuriousness. Such a guest was once reminded 
of this fact by a jolly tavern-keeper. 


Len Smith’s tavern at Waltham used to be a 
favorite stopping-place for the farmers who were 
accustomed to bring their truck to Boston for a 
market. Some of the knowing ones who were 
a “little near’? would manage to get round just 
about the time breakfast or dinner was neaily 
over, and calling for a ‘‘cold bite,’’ would be 
seated at the table, and for half the price of a 
dinner would get as “square” a meal as those 
who came early and paid full price. 7 

One old chap, who had got his dinners in this 
manner for several months, and who was never 
known to spend an unnecessary cent in the 
house, was marked by the jolly landlord for a 
victim. 

On a certain day in the winter when he wis 
known to be coming, a boiled dinner was pre- 
pared and set out the night before tocool. Punc- 
tually the next day ‘‘Barkis’’ put in an appeal- 
ance and called for a “cold bite.” 

A goodly plateful of frozen beef, potatoes, etc., 
was set before him. The first dab at a potato 
with his fork sent that article flying across the 
table, and a turnip shied from under his knife 
quite as rapidly. Feeling that he had been 
caught, he worried through, thoughtfully and 
silently. 

Having finished his meal, he walked up to the 
bar (behind which was the smiling landlord) to 
settle, and thus unbosomed himself: 

“Look a-here, Len, I’ve been stopping at your 
tavern to fodder for the last three months, and 
I'll be hanged if to-day aint the first time I’ve 
ever got what | called for.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE FAIRIES’ RETURN. 


Do you know that the fairies are all coming back, 
After their winter's rest? 
Do you hear their voices in silvery tones 
Ring from the mountain's crest ? 


With frolicsome laughter they spring from the hills, 
They peep through the swaying trees, 

They rise from the meadow in vapory clouds, 
They whisper in every breeze, 


They whisper a message, so loving and sweet, 
As they bend o’er the smiling earth, 

That the mosses, in answer, uplift their heads, 
And the rivulet shouts with mirth. 


Wherever they loiter for song or for dance, 
Or hasten in merry troops, 

There, daintiest blossoms, and grasses, and ferns 
Gather in silent groups. 


The pretty houstonia’s clear starry cyes 
Twinkle on every hand; 

Anemones tremble, and violets wake, 
At sound of the loving command. 


Do you know where to look for the busy elves 
Whose work is so cheerfully done? 
You can hear them sing in the April showers, 
And see them dance in the sun! 
MARION MITCHELL. 


! 
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| 
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For the Companion, 
SUNNYHAIR. 


Sunnyhair is one of the happiest little maidens 
in the world! She lives on a farm, and her 
playmates aie chickens, and lambs, and baby- | 
pigs, calves, colts, horses, and cows, | 

On rainy days, the barn is her play-house. A | 
grand one it is, with great wide doors at either | 
end, and swect with new-mown hay, and musi- | 
eal with the twitter and chirp of countless swal- 
lows, that build their queer nests high up among 
the rafters, and dart in and out all day long. 

When Sunnyhair runs across the yard and in 
at this great door, the cows “‘moo” in welcome 
to her; the hens eluck, as if to tell her where to 
find their pretty white eggs; the cocks flap their 
wings and crow; while ‘‘old Frank,’’ her chief 
pet, turns his head to look at her, and quite for- 
gets his oats, in joy that she has come! 

“Old Frank’’ is a white horse that for many 
years did faithful service at the plough, and now 
takes his rest in his comfortable stall, and for 
exercise trots up and down the road with his lit- 
tle mistress on his back. ‘ 

No harder work is required of him, and indeed 
this isnot work. It must seem only like play to 
him, and I do believe he enjoys the sport as 
much as Sunnyhair herself. 

When the mornings are cold, she puts the 
chickens on old Frank's back to “warm their 
feet.” 

He never makes the slightest objection to any- 
thing she does, no matter how queer it may seem 
to us, 





I wish I could make yon see her as she looks 
when she is riding. You must remember that 
oll Frank is a big horse, and somewhat awk- 
ward now, and she is only seven years old, and 
the very tiniest child of her age I ever knew. 

Her face is as fair as a lily, her eyes are blue, 
and her hair falls over her shoulders like a 
white cloud. 

She ties scarlet ribbons round Frank’s ankles, 
and you would langh to see them, as they go 
wandering off together, her graceful little form 
erect, as she sits boldly on his back! 

She sees very few children, and perhaps you 


For the Companion, 
DOT’S PILLOW CHILDREN. 


Shall I tell you the name of a wee chatterbox, 
With a tongue made to run like your thirty-day | Should be so beloved while the dollies are not. 


clocks, 


Which is firmly declared by some of her friends 20> 
| To be hung in the middle, and run at both ends? 
Well, the name of this chatterbox, briefly, is Dot,— 
} Not the kind that ends sentences,—this one does not! 
| She stands for commencement of something to say 
Each minute of each waking hour of the day! 





Should it happen sometime that good listeners fail, | you'll know without anybody's telling you, 
| Why, she dons a long skirt and talks on,—to her | which is Lucy’s, and which is Mary’s, and which 


trail! 


Or she makes her shoes squeak just as hard as can be, | 
For slre says, ‘They say ‘Motson, and Motson!’ to | 


me!’ 


And she takes all the care in the world of the pil- 


lows, 


Whom she dips up and down in the broad foamy bil- | know how much patience they had, but I do 


lows 


| That swell in her fancy, ’crost mamma’s big bed! | early every morning, and pattering and racing 
How she bathes them, and swathes them, and pum- | 


mels their head! 





I suppose other children wiil thiuk tuis strange taste, | 


waist, 
Very fat, too, withal, and much bigger than Dot, 


FLETA FORRESTER. 





For the Companion, 
SURPRISE LETTERS. 
Three little girls—Lucy, Mary, and Ellen—all 
teased their father to give them each a nice lit- 
tle garden that they might have ‘‘all to them- 








selves,’’ to sow just what seeds they liked, and | 
to dig, and hoe, and rake, without anybody to | 
help—it would be splendid! 

So on Mayday morning their father marked 
off three beds just the same size, in a nice sunny 
place in the garden, and divided them with little 
sticks. 

“But, father, which is mine?’ ‘And mine?’ 
“And mine?” they all cried out in chorus, 

“Pm not going to tell you. You must find 
out yourselves.” 

“Why, father,”’ said Lucy, “how can we find 
out?’ 

“Well, I want my three little girls to get up 
bright and early, and see which will bo first in 
the garden overy morning for a week, and then 








is Ellen's flower-bed.”” 

“Why, dear father, how can we?” 

“Haye patience, my little girls, and your 
| flower-beds will tell you themselves.” 
| That was the greatest puzzle of all! I don’t 


| know that six little feet were out of bed pretty 


round to see who would be first at their ‘‘gar- 
dens.” 
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drain! 





think she must be lonely, living so far away in 
the woods. 


But all the animals on the farm seein to know 


her voice and follow her, and, as she herself | 


says, “How can a little girl be lonesome, with 
horses, and lambs, and cows, and chickens, and 
seven dolls?” M, M. 


44> 
+~or 


KNOCKING AWAY PROPS. 
“See, father!’ said a lad who was walking 
with his father, “they are knocking away the 
props from under the bridge; what are they 
—— that for? I am afraid the bridge will 
all, 
“They are knocking them away,’ said the 
father, “that the timbers may rest more firmly 








upon the stone piers, which are now finished.” 
God often takes away our earthly props, that 
We may rest more firmly upon Him. 


dressed 


In her aprons and bibs, and declared much the best!! three good ducks in the water, the elephant put 
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When they all have been soused, they are set up to| letters on their beds, and in a week, as their 


Till the chatting and dipping go forward again. 

Or she drags up the chairs in a row ’round the table 
And pillows are lifted, as well as she’s able, 

And each to a chair is assigned; for you see 

That her family, now, has been asked out to tea! 
And still, the while, trippingly dances her tongue, prise letters,”’ as I call them. Rake the ground 
For the pillows are troublesome, frisky and young! | nice and smooth, and then with the handle of 





For dollies, this odd little Dot does not care,— 
And neglected, forgotten, they lie anywhere! i : 
Whilst the pillows are patted, and scolded, and| trunk, and then ran down to the river which 
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On the fifth morning, Lucy was the first in the 
garden, and on the first bed she came to, her 
sharp eyes saw a few tiny green leaves just 
peeping out of the ground. “Oh, Ellen and 
Mary, come quick, quick! There’s something 
coming up in all our beds,” and their bright 
eyes soon found out that cunning little leaves, 
some round and some pointed, were tracing out 


father had said, they found out without any- 
body’s telling them, who was the owner of each 
little garden—for there were written in bright 
green letters, Lucy,—Mary,—Ellen. 

Now I will tell you how to make these “‘sue- 


your trowel make any letters you wish, the cap- 
itals about a foot high, then sow mustard and 
cress, which you can get mixed at the florist’s 
stores. Sprinkle with water every evening if the 
weather is dry, and in about a week, if the 
weather is warm, these letters will appear green 
and thick, and when two or three inches high, 
you can surprise your mother with a nice dish 
of salad of your own raising, and by cutting it 
even, and sprinkling with water frequently, you 
will have pretty letters, and a nice wholesome 


salad for four or five weeks. B. P. 
—_—_+o+—__—_ 
THE ELEPHANT DUCKING HIS 
KEEPER. 


Elephants when kindly treated become very 
much attached to their keepers, and will obey 
every command, like good little children. 

Sometimes the keepers are cruel men, and, in- 
stead of managing the elephants by kindness, 
they beat and goad them. One day an elephant 
im India was being thus treated by its keeper, 
when the animal suddenly seized the man in its 


And will wonder how these, without head, neck or say, “Now behave better in future, sir, or I'll 
| duck you again !’ 


him quieuy down on tue ground, us niuch as to 




















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 





1. 
WORD VALUES, . 
EXAMPLe :—What branch of the law = 137? 
Ans.—C = 100 eo 
I= 1 
v= 


5 
l= 1 CIVIL. 


What cover = 50? 

What form of earth = 650? 

What legal appendix = 752? 

What plaything = 600? 

What machine (weaving) = 1050? 

What name for home = 1652? 

What peculiarity of every language = 1502? 
What form of rope = 151? 

What Indian tribe = 1600? 

What ex-Governor of New York = 511? 
What musical instrument = 56? 

What state of the weather = 650? 

What state of the weather = 150? 

What imitator = 2002? 

What book which makes us laugh = 1201? 
What bird = 1000? T. 0. H. 


2. 
RECONCILIATION LETTER. 
In which are hidden twenty-five parts of the hnman body’ 


DEAR OLp Dick,—Need I apologize for intrud- 
ing? Ifso,I most humbly beg pardon; but a re- 
membrance of our once warm confidence makes me 
too thoroughly reliant on your good nature to be 
afraid of your anger. 
True that high words and much insulting Ian- 
guage have passed between us; but though a stoic, 
he ekes ont a miserable existence, who lives with- 
out forgiving harsh injuries committed. 
If a certain old time example, the elevating influ- 
ence of which is world-wide, be worthy the adora- 
tion of mankind, (never, I believe, dispated,) then 
in asking your pardon in regard to every hard word 
spoken, I but do my plain duty. No selfish motives, 
with air of snintliness, cause me to write this to 
| you, but simply a wish to be frank, lenient and sin- 
cere in regard to language yet unrecalled. 

There appears to have been a plan afoot to break 
our friendship—one of tho richest privileges I ever 
enjoyed—and for a time the plan seemed a success. 

While granting the alienation so foolish, I par- 
don your share, and will forbear direct allusion any 
further. Should errors of mine be forgiven by you, 
reply at once. Sincerely, ELGIE BELL. 


3. 
WORD PUZZLE, 


A situation, 
To summon or call, 

One of five great blessings, 
One word names them all. 


Men do in the spring, 
Women do every day, 
Thus, to be brief, 
The word now say. 


Most common on railreads, 
And worn on the head, 

A terror to young rogues, 
What word is thus said? 


Part of a ship, 

Made by persons polite, 
Part of a tree, 

Now guess it right. 


Most important of persons, 
Most useful to me, 

A word of assent, 
Now what can I be? 


To raise boats or lower them, 
Applied to the hair, 

A most common safeguard, 
What name do they bear? 


Of corn or of other things, 
You do to a boat, 

A biblical animal, 
The name please note. 


The past tense of 2 common verb, 
By carpenters used and others, 

A saying, maxim or proverb, 
Guess it, sisters and brothers. 





Conundrums. 


When is a fowl’s neek like a bell? When it is 
wrung for dinner. 
Why don’t Sweden have to send abrond for cat- 
tle? Because she keeps her Stockholm (stock home). 
~ | are troubles like babies? Because they 
grow bigger by nursing them. 
; What is the best thing to do ina hurry? Noth- 


ng. 
Why isa childless king like a bald-headed man? 
Beeause he has no heir apparent to the crown. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


i. IT Pr 
N E 
EXTRACTED 
E U 
Rr L 
Fr A 
8 N 
In TRUSTED 
E L 
D 4 


2. He is an acher (acre). They are felt. 
3. Frail, rail, ail. Craft, raft, aft. 





was close by. After giving the man two or 





4. Dog-wood, enr-nest, accede (axe-seed), fox 
‘glove, penn-ant, can-cel, corn-net, pen-sieve.. 
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MORPHINE. 
The papers recently gave a fearful account of a 


young man whose time was spent between sleep, 
produced by hyperdermic injections of morphine, 

hyperdermic means under the skin,—and indeserib- 
uble the 


being due solely to the reaction of 


wretchedness when wretchedness 
the morphine. 


The waking intervals were very brief, the insupport- 


awake; 


ableness of his misery forcing him to a speedy resort 
to his only respite, 

This method of injecting morphine beneath the 
skin } 


has originated a new and terrible 





Vice ’ in some 
respects worse than that of drunkenness. The habit, 


asin the above case, often begins in a medical pre- 


scription for the relief of pain, But it is also 
begun, a3 in the case of alcohol, simply for its stim- 


ulating effects, which 
pression, to be 


area n de- 
The 


craving grows fearfully by indulgence, until it be- 


Iways followed by 


relieved only by a new dose, 


comes & Virtual insanity. 
A BABY 


rh 
tobacco-tainted 


KILLED. 
children 


air, or 


forced to 
a tobacco- 
poisoned system, without presenting them the stuff 
itself tokillthemoutright. Little Johuny Connelly, 
months old, came to his death the other 
The 


mother’s own sad ac- 


to be 
inherit 


It is bad 
breathe 


enou for 


fourteen 
day in Brooklyn by means of his father's pipe. 
New York World gives the 
count of the way it happened: 


When we were through breakfast and I was at- 
tending to my work, my husband took his pipe and 
lit it, and sat down by the window to read the paper. 
Little Johuny, tired of crawling around the floor, 
climbed up on my husband's knee and crowed to be 
taken into his lap. When he was lifted up, he was 
as happy as he could be, He patted his little: hands 


together, and jumped up and down, and made as if 
he would leap out of the window, he was so pleased, 
After a bit he got tired, and grabbed at my hus- 








band’s pipe and began to ery 

My husband had often let Johnny have a whiff of 
the smoke, because he seemed to like it, and so yes- 
terday, thinking no harm would come, T suppose, 
secing that the pipe was as good as new, having been 
burned out only the day before, he gave it to the 
baby to stop his erving. 


All of a sudden Je shnny began to cough and stran- 
gle like Lealled out to my husband, 
“What are you doing there now?” 


“Making 
swered, 

“And x corpse of the child!” 
him now!" 

It was awful the way that child went on. He 
coughed and strangled more and more, got black in 
the face, and then went into a spasm. 

“Run for a doctor for the love of God!” T ealled 
to my husband; but before he was well out of the 
house little Johuny was dead, 

It wasn’t any more than three minutes from the 


a fool of myself, L suppose,” he an- 


leried. “Look at 


time I first heard the coug rhing until he died, but it 
seemed like an hour, The doctor tried to bring the 
baby back to life, but it was no use. My husband 


took on awful at first, crying like a girl, and saying 
he meant no harm, and that the child had taken 
many a whilf of the pipe before, 
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AN UNPRETENDING 
Queen 
Germany. 


PRINCESS, 
Victoria has two daughters married in 
Of the quiet, retiring character of Alice, 
the younger (a real Christian lady), a London corre- 
spondent writes toa San Francisco paper as follows: 

Princess Alice, when she 
England, went 


was visiting us last in 
about incognito, together with Miss 
Octavia Hill (granddaug hter of the late eminent 
physician, Dr. Southwood Smith), and a philan- 
thropic lady cousin of mine, to see some of the very 
worst and poorest of our London courts and alleys, 
the better to study and carry into practice among 
her own poor people in Hesse Darmstadt those be- 
nevolent schemes which were some of the pet pro- 
jects of her father, “Albert the Good,” 

She asked my cousin to let her go in her (my 


cousin’s) carriage, so that she might escape being 
recognized aud crowded, as she most certainly would 
be if it was known who she was. 


THE 


‘dul,’ suid my cousin, “mine is only a one-horse 
carri wwe.” | 
*All the better,” said the Princess; “I should 


much prefer it. 

“And,” further pleaded my cousin, who is a warm 
upholder of the employmeut-for-women cause, “I | 
have no footman. Will you not, therefore, have 
with you one from the pal ice ?”” 

“By no means,” replied the Princess. ‘The foot- 
man would betray my incognito; and besides, 
should so enjoy going Without attendants and alto- | 
gether like a private person.’ 

And in that style they accordingly went. It is 
said that nothing bores the royal family so much as | 
the flankeyish mobbing and slavish adulation that 
in this country too often dog their footsteps, and | 
that that is one reason why the Queen is so attached 
to her comparatively private aud uninvaded resi- 
dence, Balmoral, 


! 
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GOT HIS CHILDREN MIXED. 
The absent-minded make laughter enough by 
their blunders, but for the extreme of comical care- 
lessness, here is the premium example: 


A Massachusetts exchange is responsible for a 
story of a father who, feeling aggrieved that his son 
did not pass aun examination for promotion from a 
primary to an intermediate school, called upon the 
committee for explanation, bringing the boy with 
him. The father said he wanted to know how it 
happened that Charlie did not pass. The committee 
informed him that there was no such boy as Charlie 
G, examined, 

“Of course he was, and here is the boy to speak 
for himself. How is it, Charlie?” 

: The boy meekly replied, “My name is not Char- 
ie.”” 

“Tt isn’t Chi wrlie ? 

“Tam Fre unk,’ * said the boy. 

“So you are y’ apologized the father, “I thought 
it was Charlie. I have so many I can hardly tell 
one boy from another.” 

The puzzled papa received the desired informa- 
tion, and then took “Frank” home, probably to take 
account of stock, 


a = 








What is it, then?” 





SCARED. 

Dr. Livingston in his book related how one of his 
negro servants leaped overboard in mortal terror on 
first hearing the steam blast of an English vessel's 
engine. 


A singular accident occurred on an QOhio River 
steamboat a few nights ago. A Yan who is de- 
scribed as “rather a green- -looking specimen, who 
had probably never travelled ona steamboat before,” 
took passage from a point in West Virginia for 
Maysville. He went to sleep back in “the deck- 
room,” and it happened he got directly under the 
whistle. 

When that dreadful invention blew the eleven 
o'clock P, M. signal, the man leaped from his cot in 
wild alarm, ran swiftly forward till he came to the 
end of the rails, and then jumping overboard, was 
drowned before succor could reach him. When it 
is remembered how even accustomed ears are often 
pierced by the dreadful steam-whistle, it is easy to 
conceive that a “greenhorn” might be scared quite 
out of his wits by the unearthly sound. 


oe 


NATURE STRONGER THAN TRAINING. 

This pleasant little story, which shows that nature 
may be modified but not eradicated by training, is 
told by the Titusville (Penn.) Jerald: 


About « year ago, P. B. Cassiday, of this city, 
bought a young woodchuck from a farmer, and fed 
and petted it so much that it became quite tame, 
would answer to its name, eat from its master’s 
hand, and perform sundry cunning tricks. It was 
allowed entire freedom, and never manifested any 
disposition to shift for itself. Last fall it was 
missed, and Mr. Cassiday gave it up as dead. But 
it was only hibernating, and on Monday it returned, 
looking as sleek asa mole. It had not forgotten its 
master, its own name, or the tricks it had been 
taught to do, 





-— > 


A NATURAL FLOWER-GARDEN. 
A correspondent of the San Francisco Bulletin 
writes from Fresno County, Cal.: 


There is one stretch of about sixty miles, say from 
Medara to Fowler, that eve ry man, woman and 
child in the State should see; but they must take a 

freight or mixed train, which’ passes through it in! 
the d: ry-time, if they make up their minds to do so. 
lallude to a perfect mat of flowers, at least sixty 
miles in length, with all the colors and tints known, 
but in which the yellow, the blue and the scarlet, 
predominate, The whole atmosphere is laden with 
delicious exhalations from this incomparable handi- 
work of Flora—this matchless piece of natural mo- 
saic, Which has no rival in art. 


> 


GOD'S PAY-DAY. 

The following anecdote is commended to those 
who, “beeause sentence against an evil work is not 
executed speedily,” persevere in wickedness: 

“Look at my grain,” 


said a scoffing farmer to a 
clerical neig ghbor, 


“I ploughed on Sunday; I plant- 
ed on Sunda uw; L harrowed on Sunday; I harvested 
on Sunday ; and Tnever hada bettercrop. What do 
you say to th: ut? 

“1 only say,” said his companion, “that God 
doe sn *t settle all his accounts on the first of Octo- 
ber. 


ee 


“WiAT is your business, sir?” asked the Court, 
” 





Sap a friend to a bookseller, “The book trade is 
affected, I suppose, by the gene depression, 
What kind of books feel it most?” ‘“Pocket- 
books,’’ was the laconic reply. 





Sarip a Market Street man to a German friend 
who was complaining of having nothing to do, 
“Why don’t you form a class and teach German? 
Your neighbor Schmidt has a night class, and he 
manages to make a few dollars in that way.”” “Vat! 
dot leetle Schmidt vot writes at de Gort-house?” 
“Yes,—the same.” “Vy, he don’t can spheak doz 
Inglich lankwige like me! Ven he say moole, he 
say moole; he don’t can say moole like me! Undt 








Y OUT H’S COMP ANION, 


| Ile claims to determine disease by the rational methods of 


| Sciences the invest 











SIGNS. | 

Teople who still adhere to the look-at-your-tongue-and- | 
feel-of-your-pulse doctor sometimes express not a little 
curiosity in regard to Dr. KR. V. Pierce’s original method 
of distinguishing all forms of chronic disease without 
personal consultation. Some even suppose that he ac- 
through clairvoyance, or some other 
‘ies of professional ju All this is utterly false. 


complishes this 





spe 





science only. Says Comley, in his Biographical Eneyclo- 
pedia of New York State, speaking of this distinguished 


physician, “Ile perceived that in each of the natural 





tor proceeds according to a system 
of signs. The geologist in his cabinet accurately deter- 
mines and describes the cleft of rock, which he has never 
seen, from the minute specimen on his table. And the 
chemist in his laboratory notes the constituents of the sun 
with the same precision that he analyzes a crystal of rock 
salt. The analogous system developed by Dr. Pierce in | 
Medical Science is worthy of his genius, and has made 
his name justly celebrated.” For a full explanation of 
this ingenious system of diagnosis, see the People’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser, sent, post-paid, to any ad- 
dress on receipt of one dollarand fifty cents, Address the 
author, R. V. Pierce, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. Com. 
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and workmanship. eir 
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in a sharp voice. “A conchologist. “What's | 

that?” said the judge. “I opens clams.” Not merely for **The Holiday Trade,” nor ‘ 
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